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Senator Bankhead . . . Rural Revolt on Capitol Hill? 
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It isn’t the sock 


What cuts short the potentially-long life of wood in certain 
locations, as, for example, in the decks of gondola railroad cars? 
Is it the mechanical wear-and-tear from the banging and 
bumping of heavy loads, or is it really the quiet, almost in- 
visible borings of the wood-destroying fungi called mycelium? 

For years, many people thought it was the mechanical 
wear, and that there was no saving, therefore, in giving wood 
pressure treatments with creosote to protect it from decay 
and insect attack. 

But some authorities on wood were sure that the real 
cause was the mycelium. This low form of plant life exists as 
a parasite on wood and eats away at the walls of the tiny 
cells in wood. This causes breakdown of the structure ‘of the 
wood and makes it an easy prey 
for the “‘sock of a ton of rock”’ 
long before the mycelium’s ot qd ton ot rock 
work has gone far enough 
to be recognized as decay. 

There has now been abundant proof of this theory. In one 
typical case recently on the Frisco Railroad, a gondola car 
with pressure-creosoted decking and siding, came in to the 
shops for some repair work after 14 years of service, with no 
decay, with remarkably little breakage and with only small 
mechanical damage. In other typical cases of gondolas with 
un-treated timber, decking had been badly damaged in as little 





as five years. 

Wood is one of the oldest of structural materials and its 
many nattyral advantages have led to its continued use through 
countless. gnturies. It decays only when it is attacked by 
living organisms, and if it is kept sterile it will last indefinitely. 
Koppers operates 21 plants for the pressure treatment of 
wood with creosote or chemicals. Koppers Company, Inc., 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


the mycelium 
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The tires with built-in 
lighining rods 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich development in tires 


N POWDER plants, distilleries, 

chemical plants, and similar in- 
stallations, one tiny spark may cause 
a terrific explosion. 

Trucks and trailers used for inter- 
plant hauling generate static electric- 
ity as they roll over the floors and 
runways. How to keep this electricity 
from building up to the point where 
it might cause an explosion was a 
difficult problem. 

Truck builders and users came to 
B.F. Goodrich for help. They found 
that B.F.Goodrich research men had 
already developed special rubber com- 
pounds which made the rubber a con- 


ductor of electricity rather than an 
insulator. This material had been 
developed originally for use in air- 
plane tires, meeting rigid Army and 
Navy specifications. (It has 20,000 
times the ability of ordinary rubber 


‘to carry electricity.) 


Used in industrial tires such as those 
shown above, this rubber allows the 
charge of static electricity that might 
build up to “bleed” from the truck to 
the floor. No sparks jump. Danger of 
explosions is reduced. 

The development of this special 
compound for a specific purpose is 
typical of the B.F. Goodrich policy 


of continuing research. It has resulted 
in dozens of special tires for all sorts 
of uses ranging from coal mines to 
cane fields. It has resulted in constant 
improvement of tires for trucks, cars, 
airplanes, farm and industrial equip- 
ment. When you buy from the B.F. 
Goodrich dealer, you are assured of 
tires backed by this policy of constant 
improvement. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Touch Tt 
B.F. Goodrich 








Coal strike pressure. Preparations 
were made for a spreading coal famine in 
the wake of the soft-coal strike. Office of 
Defense Transportation ordered a general 
embargo starting May 10 on railroad 
freight shipments and a one-fourth reduc- 
tion in service of passenger trains with 
coal-burning engines. Another 25 per cent 
cut in passenger service was slated for 
May 15. The freight embargo exempted 
shipments of coal, food, livestock, pe- 
troleum, and medical and printing sup- 
plies. 

Conservation of electricity was ordered 
in many areas. Chicago imposed a dras- 
tic curtailment program limiting power 
for lighting and factory operations. Indiana 
asked for a voluntary reduction in lighting 
to one seventh the normal use. New York 
City prepared to reduce lighting and sub- 
way operations; Washington, D. C., readied 
brownout plans, and other areas along the 
Atlantic faced*reduced ferry services. 


Airports. Congress sent to the White 
House a federal airport program authoriz- 
ing approximately $1,000,000,000 for air- 
port development over the next seven 
years. The plan is expected to get under 
way in April, 1947. It calls for matching 
dollar-for-dollar contributions from the 
Federal Government and States. 


Army doctors. Lowered length-of-serv- 
ice discharge requirements will make 
about 2,000 more doctors eligible for dis- 
charge. The War Department reduced 
service requirements for most doctors from 
39 to 30 months, for specialists from 45 to 
39 months. Age requirements of 45 years 
and point requirements of 60 for medical 
personnel remain the same. 


Draft quotas. Failure of Apri! draft in- 
ductions to meet requirements was indi- 
cated by preliminary figures, the Army 
said. Only 17,000 selectees were sworn in 
during the first two weeks of April, against 
Army requirements for 125,000 men for 
the month. Volunteers in the same period 
totaled about 30,000. Quotas for May 
were set at 51,000, although the draft law 


The March of the News 


is due to expire May 15 unless renewed 
by Congress. 





Overseas parcels. A new maximum 
weight of 70 pounds, and combined length 
and girth of 100 inches will be allowed on 
parcels sent to Army and Navy personnel 
overseas. But a specific request for each 
package still must be shown in the case 
of Army personnel, the Post Office Depart- 
ment said. 


Housing rules. Persons building homes 
costing $10,000 or more who had been 
stopped by the veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program regulations were offered a 
chance to go ahead. National Housing 
Agency regulation No. 80-2 was issued to 
permit authorizations and priorities to ev- 
ery veteran who bought a homesite prior 
to April 13 and made one or more previ- 
ous commitments, such as paying archi- 
tect’s fees, signing a building contract, or 
buying materials. A nonveteran who ac- 
quired a homesite, made one or more com- 
mitments for construction, and owned 
substantially all necessary materials prior 
to March 26 may obtain authorization, but 
without priorities assistance. Applications 
for building authorization under this rul- 
ing must be made by June 28. 


Prices. The OPA announced these actions: 

Price increases authorized as follows: 
hand-operated lawn-mowers, 9 to 10 per 
cent; inner-spring mattresses, 2 per cent; 
rye bread, 2 cents per pound until June 30; 
spanish olives, 9 to 12 cents a container; 
washing and ironing machines, 11% per cent 
on the average. Increases of $16 to $60 
were allowed for five models of General 
Motors cars, following similar rises author- 
ized for models of four other auto com- 
panies. 

Removed from price control were these 
items: auto license plates; china, glassware 
or pottery electroplated with precious met- 
als; piano benches; processed berries and 
berry products, except cranberries; tele- 
graph, teletype, facsimile and carrier-cur- 
rent equipment and parts; upholstered 
custom-built furniture. 
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When a smart, thrifty, sturdy new 
Ford Truck pulls up at the curb or 
loading dock, there’s evidence of 
more than just routine delivery or 
pickup. Look at it this way: The 
owner of that truck has made a 
wise investment in transportation. 
He means business! He’s equipped to 
provide fast and reliable hauling at 
low cost. To that extent, he is able 
to serve his customers well. 


For more than a quarter-century, 
Ford Trucks have been trusted allies 
of business of all kinds, large and 
small—from farming to heavy 
freight-hauling. New Ford Trucks, 
now rolling into service by ever- 
increasing thousands everywhere, 
are the best in Ford history. They 
bring you new engineering ad- 
vancements—advantages designed 
to provide still more economy, 
reliability and endurance. 


If your business means business and 
needs new trucks, see your Ford 
Dealer. Get your order ‘in! 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD e ON MORE 


FORD TRUCKS 
MEAN 
BUSINESS £ 








For YOUR job... ANV job f 





1. Your choice of 51 different chassis, engine and standard body 






combinations—the right truck for virtually every hauling job! i 




























The famous 
100 H.P. V-8 


The thrifty 
90 H.P. Six 





3. Famous Ford low-cost operation and maintenance—plus Ford 


reliability— engineered into every unit! 











FORD TRUCKS 





JOBS e FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 


. 
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Mama’s in the "moo-vies’ ! 


Though she may never win an “Oscar,” 
nor sign an autograph, she’s the star of 
a picture that’s drawing quite a public! 

From its title, you can tell the film 
is something different in movie fare. 
It’s called “Quality Milk Production” 
— and it deals, not with make-believe, 
but with scientific methods of getting 
more and better milk to market. 

These methods cover everything from 
the brushing of a cow to the construc- 
tion of a barn. They show how to keep 
equipment sterile; milk scrupulously 
clean. They bring progressive and 
practical guidance to the 350,000 dairy 
farmers who will see them on the screen. 


Filmed by National Dairy, the movie 
is distributed to U. S. Public Health 
Services, Vocational Agricultural De- 
partments, Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vices, and state and city Boards of 
Health. It is shown to farm associa- 
tions, grange meetings, farm youth 
groups, and many other such audiences. 
In a sense, this picture might be cited 
as research in action. For it’s another 
means by which the findings of Na- 
tional Dairy Laboratories reach out 
to improve milk — nature’s most nearly 
perfect food — right at the source, and 
protect its purity every step of the 
journey to your dinner table. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


{oie 
NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Noo IQ Sond 
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U.S. seems to be getting set. to pull in on itself, to be making up its mind, 
Slowly but surely, to go, after this war, about as it went after the last. 

That's part of the world drift to intense nationalism. Russia has led the 
way by grabbing while the grabbing is good, by playing a single-handed game. 

The French are inclined the same way. Even Britain, in a rather tight spot, 
shows some inclination to try to work out her problems in her own way. 

U.S. had set out to lead the world in a different direction, to offer its ;- 
money and resources to help underwrite plans for postwar world co-operation. At 
first, there was a strong urge to help set the world up in business again. 

The urge now seems to be wearing off, to be giving way to irritation and 
to a growing desire to concentrate attention on what's happening at home. 








To show the drift going on in this country..... 

Britain now will be lucky to get the $3,750,000,000 loan she arranged long 
ago, unless she is ready to accept new conditions that Congress wants imposed. 

Russia stands only a remote chance of getting the $6,000,000,000 she wants. 

World Bank and World Monetary Fund won't really function well unless both 
Britain and Russia co-operate, and they may not if denied dollar loans. 

Food commitments made by U.S. months ago aren't being met in full. 

There is griping in U.S. because some goods that Americans want are being 
exported, because people abroad are getting some lumber, textiles, steel and 
other things that are vitally needed abroad if any recovery is to start. 

United Nations,’ which is supposed to provide machinery for assuring world 
peace, is given a cool welcome wherever it tries to settle in Eastern U.S. Other 
world organizations can scarcely find office space. 

Those are just sample situations, just illustrations of the trend in U.S. 
attitude. That trend is away from the idea of co-operation, if co-operation is 
to cause inconvenience, or trouble, or cost very much. It is toward the idea of 
enjoying something of a boom at home, of trying to forget the world's troubles. 

















People seem to think that everything in the world should be fine because 
they spent $275,000,000,000 and 300,000 lives winning another war. 

They're now increasingly irritated because the war didn't settle things. 

Europe remains an awful mess that will cost money and effort to fix up. 
The U.S. idea seems to have been that when Hitler went all would be well. 

Palestine keeps kicking up trouble. U.S. idea is that the Jews in Europe 
should move to Palestine, and there is irritation with the British because they 
insist that this country should supply troops and other support needed to curb 
Arab resistance to Jewish immigration. That seems too much. 

China, with her continual internal bickering, irritates some more. U.S. 
had figured that, by defeating Japan, she would fix up China and make her a big 
customer for the future. The Chinese don't quite see it that way. 

Russia, of course, is a continual irritation. The Russians know what they 








want, and what they want isn't what the United States wants them to have. 
It all adds up to a growing urge to let other people go their way while the 
people in U.S. go theirs. It's much the same sort of feeling that developed 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


following World War I. It is a growing attitude that seems more and more to be 

a guide to the Russians as well. Net result is what appears to be a strc -g drift 

toward two or three big world blocs and away from the idea of one world. 
Irritations and troubles to come may just encourage the present drift. 





/ 
/ U.S., even so, is offering to give a 25-year guarantee of aid to keep the 


/ Germans from causing trouble again; is ready to deal on that basis. 

Russia doesn't like that offer. Neither does France. 

U.S.-Britain, however, do like it. They like it because it forces Russia 
and France to tip their hands, to show whether they're willing to permit Germany 
to be rebuilt into an operating nation in the heart of Europe, so that Europe 
can recover, or whether they prefer to. build four Germanys into a Europe that 
may not be able to get back to work for a very long time on that basis. 

This country probably will learn that Russia wants a disorganized Europe; 
that she figures to gain more from disorganization and revolution than from 
any attempt to restore something like the prewar Europe. 

\ We give you more of that story on page 20. 
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Troubles at home account for some of the irritation with the outside world. 

John L. Lewis is about to get most of what he wants so the country can 
have some coal with which to go on operating. Government is afraid of Mr. Lewis. 

Coal shortage is adding to the steel shortage, which is adding to the 
Slow-motion expansion in automobile output, which is disturbing many people. 

Strikes keep upsetting more industries and will continue to do So. 

Inflation keeps zooming along, while the country keeps thinking that the 
real inflation is just around the corner, when actually here. 

In the scramble now going on, and to go on, there will be a rather extensive 
redistribution of the money Supply in which some people with their eyes open 
will come out with a very great number of dollars, and many others who now have 
money in their pockets will come out without that money. By the time most 
people wake up to what is going on and is to go on, maladjustments will have 
developed that will force some correction. There isn't to be a one-way road 
to a perpetual boom in which, everybody can have everything he wants. 














In spite of troubles, output of many things people want is rising. 

Radio sets are being turned out in about the 1941 volume, which was high. 

Electric-iron production is back to the 1941 level. 

Vacuum cleaners are being produced in near-record volume. 

Clocks and watches are back to prewar production. 

Passenger-tire output is 30 per cent above prewar level, so that most 
people who need tires should begin to get them in the second half of the year. 

Washing-machine production still is only about 75 per cent of prewar output. 

Automobile output is dragging. 

Mechanical-refrigerator output is approaching prewar levels. 

Men's clothing production, however, is lagging a bit. Women's clothing 
offers more profit possibilities and has been getting much of the cloth. 

Of course, demand is so great for all of these things that a prewar level 
of production really seems small, even though that production was at a level 


higher than in any past period. 




















Draft will be extended, and probably, but not certainly, will.cover 18-year- 
olds. There is some talk of a compromise on 19-year-olds as minimum age group. 

A new $600,000,000 appropriation for foreign relief is likely to be voted. 

Price control will be extended into 1947, but in modified form. 

Rent control is to go on, probably for a long time, probably until output 
of new dwellings begins to catch up, somewhat, with demand. 











See also pages 1l, 13, 16, 48. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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In tractors that plow and sow and reap..< 
in trucks that rush farm products to markets 
and_canneries . . . in automobiles and 
buses that keep farm families in touch with 
their communities .. . gasoline plays a vital 
part in modern American agrici 


America’s farms run on gasoline 


IKE most other business men, farmers depend a 
L great deal on gasoline transportation to help run 
their “factories” efficiently and profitably. And, like 
most other business men, they profit from every re- 
duction in the cost of gasoline power. 

Over the years such reductions have been many. 
Through improved refining methods and the use of 
antiknock fluid made by Ethyl, oil companies have 
been producing increasingly better gasolines. And 
each improvement in gasoline quality has made 
possible the design of more powerful and more effi- 
cient engines for cars, trucks, buses and tractors. 

Petroleum refiners have endeavored to keep gaso- 
line quality at high levels in order that the benefits 
of more efficient engines may be realized in actual 
service. Anything that lowers the quality of gasoline 
—such as restrictions on octane number which were 
unavoidable in wartime—not only prevents the 


operation of existing engines at full efficiency but 
is a bar to further progress. However, as the oil 
industry is permitted to use its best efforts for 
the continued improvement of gasoline quality— 
better and more economical transportation will 
become available not only to farmers, but to every- 
one. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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More power from every gallon 
of gasoline through 


ETHYL 


Research + Service - Products 
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BE SURE ; | Does It Contain Cotton Fibre ? 


IT SAYS Q jw Much Cotton Fibre 2 
@ THINGS 











@ Yes, here’s your guide to buying prestige- 
building letterhead paper. You'll be safe 
if the watermark reveals the answers to 
these three questions because the finest 
papers are made from cotton fibres .. . 
the more cotton fibre, the finer the paper. 
Finally, it should reveal who made it... 
like Fox River, who has been making fine 
cotton fibre papers since 1883, 

For instance, our English Bond is water- 
marked as illustrated. It’s a beautiful paper 
for letterheads, forms, envelopes and any 
business contact papers or outgoing mail. 
Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver 
about Fox River papers. He'll be glad to 
recommend the paper with the correct cotton 
fibre content for each business need. 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 








FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


414-E So. Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT settle claims in disputes 
over coverage under the Wage and Hour 
Act for less than full liability for back 
pay, plus the damages to which employes 
are entitled under the law. This decision 
is delivered by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
which holds that the remedy of Yiquidated 
damages cannot be bargained away by 
bona fide settlements. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get priorities assistance from 
the Civilian Production Administration 
for materials necessary to produce asbes- 
tos-cement siding shingles and flag sheets, 
and for specialized machinery to make 
these building materials. CPA so decides 
in an amendment to Priorities Reguia- 
tion 28. 


+ & © 


YOU CAN insist on receiving shipments 
of cotton fabrics for the manufacture of 
work clothing. CPA amends its conserva- 
tion order to require that cotton fabrics, 
designated to be set aside for industrial 
use, must be made available to manufac- 
turers of work clothing. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying Social Se- 
curity taxes on the wages and salaries 
that you pay salesmen and office workers 
even though you are engaged in an agri- 


-cultural business. A federal circuit court 


of appeals rules in a case involving a dairy 
company that such employes are not ex- 
empt under the law as agricultural workers, 
although farm workers and dairy delivery- 
truck drivers are exempt. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher prices 
for cutting tools and attachments that 
you need in your business operations. 
Manufacturers’ prices of these products 
are allowed to increase approximately 17.3 
per cent above present ceilings by the 
Office of Price Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get excess-profits tax re- 
lief on the ground that other federal taxes 
have increased, which, in turn, increased 
income to your firm because of a contract 
requiring the company that leased your 
property to pay taxes. The U.S. Tax Court 
holds in a case involving a railroad that 
such grounds do not entitle the landlord 
corporation to excess-profits tax relief. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN expect prices that will re- 
turn at least your current costs in sales 
of tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, molds and 
patterns in making machines and _ in- 
dustrial- equipment. The Office of Price 
Administration makes this concession to 
manufacturers of these items. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT easily avoid observing 
the terms of the Wage and Hour Act in 
paying home workers whom you employ. 
A federal district court rules that typists 
who addressed envelopes and labels in 
their homes for an addressing service are 
employes under terms of the Act, and not 
independent contractors. If they were 
held to be contractors, the workers would 
have been exempt. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use more than 300 
square feet of plywood in constructing a 
house or apartment. This amounts to half 
the amount of plywood formerly per- 
mitted in housing construction. The Civil- 
ian Production Administration imposed 
the new limit in order to spread the supply 
of the material to fill the needs of the 
veterans’ housing program. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard price controls on 
all parts used in making toys and games, 
except toys that require wheels, such as 
tricycles, scooters and metal wagons longer 
than 18 inches. OPA has lifted controls 
from these toy parts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a livestock slaughterer,’ 
kill as many cattle and calves a month as 
you slaughtered in a corresponding period 
in 1944. Slaughterers are limited, however, 
to killing 80 per cent of the 1944 hog 
slaughter. These regulations are issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT treat as a royalty pay- 
ment the amount you paid for the ex- 
clusive and perpetual right to manufacture 
beverages under a fixed trade name in a 
limited territory. The U.S. Tax Court 
holds in the case of a brewer, who ex- 
ercised an option to end a: royalty con- 
tract by paying a fee for the manufac- 
turing right, that a capital asset was ac- 
quired and that nothing may be deducted 
as royalty expense for tax purposes: 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep Srates 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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_ Now NICKEL : 
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helps 1 blanket do the 


Here’s a blanket that’s wired for sound, com- 
fortable sleep ...the new electronic blanket. 

You set the radio-like control to get the 
satisfying warmth safely given by a maze 
of embedded wires. Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel, will see that you get it—no matter 
how low the room temperature drops. 

For, spiraled around the heating wires, is 
355 feet of fine Nickel wire. This “feeler” 
wire, sensitive to temperature changes, 
knows just when to ask the electronic control 
to change the heat. No chills, no overheating. 

And, as the wires are rustproof, your elec- 
tronic blanket can be safely washed. 

In the control box, too, Nickel is Your 
Unseen Friend—helping the tubes “hatch” 
electrons — giving important parts special 





work of 3 


electrical properties, heat endurance and 
strength. 

In these, and countless other ways —in 
your home, in transportation, in communica- 
tions—this versatile metal, Nickel, is Your 
Unseen Friend: “Unseen” because usually 
combined with other metals to make strong, 
gleaming Nickel alloys, as in the stainless, 
streamlined train you ride. 

Yes, Nickel is as much a part of your daily 
life as the milk you drink. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York i, N. Y. 





..-Your Unseen Friend 
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RURAL REVOLT IN CONGRESS: 
OBSTACLE TO TRUMAN PROGRAM 


Coalition That Opposes OPA, British Loan, and Social Legislation 


Success of farm areas in 
retaining control of House 
despite population shifts 


Congress is in the grip of a rural revolt 
that is tearing apart President Truman’s 
legislative program. Members from farm 
areas are battering the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, making drastic changes in 
the draft, delaying action on a loan to 
Great Britain. They are locking the doors 
against social and economic measures. 

The strength of the agrarian group in 
Congress is reflected by the manner in 
which the coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats is taking over the 
major lawmaking processes from the regu- 
lar party leadership in both houses. The 
coalition worked its will upon OPA in the 
House. And, in the Senate, a group of 
farm-State men led by Senator John H. 
Bankhead of Alabama is getting ready to 
strike new blows for the farmer. 

Source of strength. In both houses, 
the coalition draws its strength from the 
big agrarian membership. Sometimes the 
leadership comes from this group, as in the 
case of Senator Bankhead, who has fought 
for farm legislation for more than a decade 
and is regarded as the topmost farm spokes- 
man in the Senate. Sometimes the leader- 
ship comes from business-minded mem- 
bers who represent suburban districts 
around the fringes of big cities. The phi- 
losophy of these two groups is much the 
same on many matters. And it is a kin- 
ship of thought that binds them together. 

The strength of the agrarian group is 
measured more easily in the House than 
it is in the Senate. Of the 435 House mem- 
bers, 256 come from districts that have no 
city as large as 100,000 inside their bound- 
aries. The other 179 come from big cities 
or from districts that have good-sized 
cities within their bounds. 

Voting does not always, and arbitrarily, 
follow this division. In most issues that 
come before Congress, the interests are 
too conflicting—the pull of party ties, the 
pressures of various group interests, the 
wishes of important constituents—to per- 
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mit a clear-cut division. But the members 
of both parties do follow the urban-rural 
division often enough and closely enough 
for the agrarians to dominate Congress on 
most of the important issues in which the 
rural philosophy is at stake. 

A breakdown of the House member- 
ship between urban and industrial dis- 
tricts shows 125 Republicans, 128 Demo- 
crats and one Progressive from rural dis- 
tricts. The Republicans have 66 and the 
Democrats 110 members from urban 
districts. One American Laborite comes 
from an urban district. There are four va- 
cancies. 

On the Democratic side, however, 85 
of the 128 agrarian members come from 
10 Southern States. Twenty-four more 
come from the border States of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma and West Virginia. 
This leaves only 19 rural Democrats out- 
side the Southern and border States. Sev- 
eral of these come from areas in which 
the chief activity might be said to be min- 
ing or industrial, so that their legislative 
philosophy might be classified more accu- 
rately as urban than rural. 


In the main, the Republicans, whether 
urban or rural, come close to voting as 
a unit. Since two thirds of their members 
are from rural districts, the rural philoso- 
phy dominates their action more often 
than does the urban. Being a minority 
and an opposition party, their concern is 
not with putting over a legislative program 
of their own, but with finding weak spots 
in the Truman program and battering 
away at these. From the 109 Democrats 
in Southern and border States, the G.O.P. 
usually can pick up the votes needed to 
beat down Administration measures. 

The coalition in the Senate, as in *he 
House, grows out of the constituencies that 
the members represent. On many issues, 
there is no clear line of division between 
the two parties, and the members try to 
shape their courses to fit what they believe 
to be the wishes of the home areas. And, 
in many of the rural areas, the feeling 
runs strongly against social and economic 
legislation, which the farmers believe is 
dictated by union labor leaders, and 
strongly against Government interference. 

This is the view that was reflected in 

the amendments that the 
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coalition attached to the OPA 
in the House. The fight was 
led by Representative Jesse 
P. Wolcott, a Republican 
whose district embraces six 
rural counties in eastern 
Michigan. 

The Republican leadership 
—Representatives Joseph 
Martin of Massachusetts, 
the leader, and Leslie Arends 
of Illinois, the whip—threw 
their forces back of Mr. Wol- 
cott and his dual-party or- 
ganization. The combination 
of Southern Democrats and 
Lo Republicans ran roughshod 

over Speaker Sam Rayburn 

— of Texas, and Democratic 

Leader John McCormack of 
Massachusetts. 

WA In the voting on the OPA 
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| DO MY BEST TO SAVE THEM 


amendments, the rural Dem- 
ocrats split away from the 
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DEMOCRATS RAYBURN & McCORMACK 


—Acme 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPUBLICANS MARTIN & ARENDS 


... in many States, the governmental machinery shows the imprint of the urban-rural struggle 


Administration. The proportion of the 
split was not exactly along the lines of 
the urban-rural differences in the mem- 
bership, but it was close enough to empha- 
size the nature of the division. 
Seventy-four Democrats from nonindus- 
trial areas voted for the amendment to 
forbid OPA to set a price that would not 
insure a reasonable profit to the makers 
and sellers of a commodity. Only 11 Demo- 
crats from city areas voted for this amend- 


ment. Most of these came from Southern. 


cities. Even on this point, however, three 
Southern members from cities voted with 
the Administration. 

Virtually all the support that the coali- 
tion drew from the Democrats came from 
Southern members. A few of Speaker Ray- 
burn’s Texans went along with the Ad- 
ministration. A handful of other Southern- 
ers from nonindustrial areas, who are rising 
into positions of leadership in the Demo- 
cratic Party, stayed by the Administration 
and voted against the amendment. 

But, altogether, only 42 Democrats from 
agrarian districts voted against the amend- 
ment. Ninety-three Democrats from city 
districts voted against it. And, in spite of 
the disposition of Republicans to vote as 
a unit, six of their members from urban 
districts and two from rural districts voted 
against the amendment. 

The strength of the agrarian members 
was shown even more emphatically in the 
voting on an amendment to remove price 
controls from various farm products. In 
the voting here, the amendment got four 
votes from agrarian members for each one 
it got from urban members; two city mem- 
bers voted against it for every member 
from a nonindustrial area who voted 
against it. 

The point of cohesion for the Re- 
publicans and the Southern Democrats is 
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this common background of rural thought. 
This binds all but 10 of the Southern 
Democrats and two thirds of the Republi- 
cans into a barrier against legislation that 
members from nonindustrial districts re- 
gard as bearing the stamp of the CIO or 
the PAC. To the rural members, such leg- 
islation reflects an urban wish for more 
federal spending, for a greater part by the 
Federal Government in everyday affairs 
of the individual. 

The situation now developing on a na- 
tional scale long has been apparent in the 


States. Many a State undergoes a biennial | 


battle in its legislature between the spokes- 
men for rural areas and those for the 
urban communities. And, in many States, 
the governmental machinery shows the 
imprint of this urban-rural struggle. 

In Illinois. The results of this urban- 
rural dispute are reflected in the congres- 
sional delegations of several States. One 
of the clearest examples is the delegation 
from Illinois, where the conflict takes the 
form of a division between Chicago and 
the down-State areas. 

The Illinois delegation consists of 26 
members. One of these represents the State 
at large. Ten of the others represent Cook 
and Lake counties, which cover Chicago 
and the rich lake-shore suburbs north of 
the city and contain 4,180,000 persons. 
The 15 other members represent the 3,170,- 
000 persons in the rest of the State. 

In area, the districts of the 15 down- 
State members cover from 4 to 11 counties 
each, The largest district has a population 
of 385,000, the smallest a population of 
162,000. The average population represent- 
ed by these 15 members is 247,000 each. 

As against the 247,000 for whom each 
down-State member speaks, the Cook and 
Lake county members represent an aver- 
age of 420,000 persons each. The largest 


district in the Chicago area contains 914,- 
000 persons. The smallest has 140,000. 

Nine of the ten Cook and Lake county 
members are Democrats. Fourteen of the 
15 down-State members are Republicans. 

A reapportionment by Congress of Rep- 
resentatives among the States is made 
mandatory by the Constitution after each 
census. By law, this reapportionment now 
is made automatically. But each State 
works out its own redistricting plans. The 
districts now used by Illinois were laid out 
by the legislature in May, 1901. 

Other States, in one way or another, 
show the imprint of rural operations in the 
State legislatures. The six Representatives 
from Detroit and Wayne County speak for 
an average of 377,000 persons each. The 11 
Representatives from up-State Michigan 
have an average of 270,000 persons in their 
districts. Five of the six Detroit mem- 
bers are Democratic. Ten of the 11 up- 
State members are Republicans. 

In Missouri, the five members from St. 
Louis and Kansas City represent an aver- 
age of 315,000 persons each. The eight 
members from rural Missouri represent an 
average of 276,000 persons each. Here, as 
in Illinois, Michigan and several other 
States, if the representation were spread 
evenly over the State, the cities would get 
more members of Congress. 

In Congress, the line now is drawing 
tighter. It becomes evident with each new 
bit of social or economic legislaiion. It 
provides the barrier against which Mr. 
Truman is beating. 

The late President Roosevelt often was 
able to balance rural legislation against 
urban legislation and win support for both. 
But now the members from rural areas 
think all the support is going to urban 
legislation with nothing coming their way. 
And they are in a fighting mood. 
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The Farmers’ Grievances: 
Mistrust of Federal Policy 


Midwest's Drive to Produce Though Disliking Rules and Subsidies 


Irritation over black market. 
Refusal to rely on pledge 
of two years’ price support 


McLean County, Iil. 

The American farmer right now is a 
very important man. He has the job of 
filling a vast, unrationed demand for food 
at home and of providing food for millions 
abroad. If he can produce more than he 
ever produced before, part of the world’s 
hunger can be relieved. If he doesn’t pro- 
duce more, great areas of the world will go 
through at least another year of suffering. 

Farmers are busy now getting set for 
this year’s production. A member of the 
Board of Editors of The United States 
News came to this heart of the farm belt 
to find what the average farmer who pro- 
duces the nation’s food is planning and 
thinking. It is clear, from an on-the-ground 
study, that the American farmer will try 
hard to produce the food that is needed. 
He will overwork himself doing it, for he 
has only a little more labor and no more 
machinery than he had during war years, 
He will do the job in large part in his own 
way, rather than by following Government 
policies strictly. He will make good money. 
He is satisfied with the profits that he is 
making and is to make, though resentful 
that he must collect them in part from 
Government subsidies. At the same time, 
he is looking forward to the day when he 
can spend money, and lots of it, on the 
things that he wants. 

The average farmer in this great 
food-growing area of the nation is middle- 
aged and angular, He believes in hard 
work. His philosophy is simple and his 
viewpoint direct. He is what farmers call 
a full hand on his farm, besides being its 
manager. Much of the time, he puts in 12 
hours a day. At this season, he puts on 
the lights of his tractor and stretches that 
to 16 hours. He is an owner, though many 
of his neighbors are tenants. 

This farmer is critical of the “rocking- 
chair money” the Government pays to 
one-time farm hands in unemployment 
benefits, for not working. He shuns black- 
market deals chiefly because, as he says: 
“You have got to live with yourself.” 

This average farm, for the region, 
is made up of 200 acres of level, very rich, 
black soil. It is one of the high-grade 
farms of McLean County. That county 
lies not far from Springfield, with its 
county seat, Bloomington, almost midway 


between Chicago and St. Louis. This is 
corn-belt country. Corn and hogs are to 
McLean County what steel is to Pitts- 
burgh and automobiles to Detroit. The 
county ranks first in the nation in corn 
production; probably among the top 25 in 
farm income. That means _ high-priced 
land. The land on this farm is worth $300 
or more an acre. The farm could not be 
bought for less than $60,000, even if it 
could be bought. It can’t. 

If weather permits, this typical 
farmer will do a top-notch job this year. 
He will step up his total production of 
crops materially, though feed shortages 
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weights. That will mean less bacon and 
pork for the city housewife six months 
from now. However, the dominant need is 
for grain. Thus, the farmer is in step with 
Government policy, though it is a ques- 
tion whether that will last. Recently he— 
or the Government—has been out of step 
in judging how much pork he should pro- 
duce. Ordinarily, this farmer feeds his hogs 
to 325 pounds. He cut that this spring to 
290, not to the 225 that the Government 
had recommended. He continued to go 
pretty much his own way even when the 
Government raised the corn price ceiling 
by three cents. Then came the corn bonus. 
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will compel him to cut down, for the next 
few months at least, on livestock produc- 
tion. 

Corn will be his biggest crop. He knows 
corn will be needed acutely for feed as 
well as for food. Then, too, he is selling 
corn to the Government now for $1.40 
a bushel. Of that price, 30 cents is a Gov- 
ernment bonus and temporary. But the 
farmer hopes that bonus will be incorpo- 
rated into the ceiling price and made per- 
manent. In any case, he feels sure of 
$1.10, so he is increasing his corn acreage 
10 to 15 per cent, plowing up some clover 
to make room for corn. 

Hogs will be raised in smaller numbers 
than the 150 this farmer sent to market 
last year. Hogs also will be sold at lighter 





Now the farmer will market hogs as light 
as 200 pounds and sell more of his corn. 
Cattle, too, the farmer will feed in 
smaller numbers than last year, if he feeds 
any. The result will be that the New York, 
Boston or Chicago housewife will be able 
to buy few choice steaks next autumn, 
though she may get enough lower-grade 
beef. The best steaks come from cattle 
grain-fed in the corn belt. Now, with corn 
high priced, and with a very narrow spread 
between the price he must pay for range 
cattle and the price at which he can sell 
his grain-finished cattle, there is little or 
no profit in feeding. One of the farmer’s 
neighbors has cut down on feeding. An- 
other has given it up. A few others will 
continue to feed. Partly, they are gambling 
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that ceiling prices will be removed. Partly, 
they are indulging their pride in turning 
out top-grade cattle. 

Oats present still another problem. The 
farmer hopes to grow more oats this year 
than last. They serve as a nurse crop for 
clover, to help protect his rich soil against 
erosion. 


Soybeans he is likely to cut down on,. 


moderately. They require much labor and 
machinery, both scarce. He would cut soy- 
bean acreage radically except that the 
Government, pleading for the beans for 
feed and oil, is maintaining high support 
prices for them. 

Wheat is not an important crop in 
this area. 

Dairy products are important, and the 
farmer will at least maintain his produc- 
tion of milk and of cream for butter, 
though he is doubtful that feed shortage 
will permit any increase. He is not liqui- 
dating his dairy cows as some have warned 
he might, nor are his fellow farmers. 

Poultry is going to be raised in smaller 
quantity because of feed shortage. 

So much for this average farmer’s pro- 
duction plans. He may change them as 
prices change or weather forces a change. 

In his Government relations, the 
farmer has varying reactions. He is sympa- 
thetic with Government aims, as a rule, 
particularly the aim of higher production. 
Yet he often is highly critical of the 
devices, such as sudden price changes and 
subsidies, used by Government to achieve 
its aims. 

He watches Washington closely 
through publications and through the 
Farm Bureau Federation. The same is true 
of his neighbors. 

He is suspicious of Government aid 
and promises. He finds that a Government 
permit to buy corn for feed is like a house- 
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BONUS IN THE MAILBOX 





-.. everything on the farm isn‘t clover 





builder’s priority to buy brick or lumber 
just a hunting license. He recalls that he 
was assured last autumn that there would 
be no increase in corn prices. He held on 
to his corn anyway, partly on a hunch 
that limited supplies, generally, would com- 
pel an increase. They did. The farmer’s 
holding played a part in the price rise. 
But what he remembers is that the Gov- 
ernment raised prices after declaring it 
would not raise them. Then, he recalls 
how the Government, deciding suddenly 
in 1944 that there were too many hogs, 
yanked the price floors from under them. 
That cost him plenty. 

He is skeptical, in consequence, about 
any prices holding firm. That applies even 
to the minimum price the Government 
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... after the new tractor, a deep-freeze unit 


guarantees him by law for at least two 
years after war is formally ended. Every- 
one else considers that principle fixed, but 
he refuses to be sure. 

Price controls he resents, though, like 
many city dwellers, he concedes that they 
may be good for other people. He con- 
siders controls ineffective, knowing that the 
market for livestock and meats, at least, 
has been largely out of control. He would 
remove livestock ceilings and lower the 
ceiling on range cattle, but that runs into 
opposition that he knows cannot be over- 
come. 

Subsidies this average farmer is deter- 
mined to abolish if he can. He wants to 
rely on market prices. He feels that sub- 
sidies might be cut off suddenly. Price in- 
creases, making up any resulting loss, 
might come very slowly. Hence, he argues 
for ending the big price subsidies now, 
while demand is great and prices are 
strong. Personal pride is involved, too. 
Actually, subsidies on meat, milk and but- 
ter, among others, hold prices down so 
that the Treasury really is paying part 
of each housewife’s grocery bill. But the 
average housewife, unaware of this, thinks 
subsidies are a bounty for the farmer. He 
resents that. He resents, too, the nuisance 
of driving to town to collect subsidy 
checks. 

Black-market problems are among 
this farmer’s worst. He keeps out of the 
black market himself, even when con- 
vinced that some of his neighbors are 
selling cattle, meat and corn at prices 
above ceilings. 

His real trouble is that other people’s 
black-market deals keep getting in his way, 
disrupting his normal channels of buying 
and selling. These deals gobble up corn, 
for example, when the Government is not 
buying it at a bonus price. That makes it 
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NIGHT FARMING IS TAKEN FOR GRANTED 





... the sun never seems to set 


difficult for him to buy any corn when 
he is short and-needs it for feed. In selling 
cattle he has trouble. Whether he sold his 
cattle to buyers on the ground or shipped 
them to Chicago, as is normal, they were 
snapped up for the black market in the 
East. That meant he was building no 
stable, legitimate markets for the future. 
These difficulties, the farmer thinks, will 
be lessened by the recent re-establishment 
of slaughtering quotas. 

Farm labor problems are a trouble, 
too. Workers are badly needed in this year 
of pressure for production. 

Former farm workers, most of them, 
are sitting tight in the cities. High wages 
attract some. The shorter hours of the city 
appeal to others, Still others seem to have 
lost their taste for the country. 

The draft, also, is a factor, taking many 
18-year-old boys who could be useful on 
the farm. . 

Veterans, in contrast, sometimes new- 
comers to the farm, are helping a great 
deal. This farmer has a veteran to share 
the work this year, whereas last year he 
had no help outside of his wife and chil- 
dren. The veteran is one of 300 in McLean 
County who are taking advantage of the 
on-the-job training program. The Govern- 
ment pays this veteran, a married man, 
$90 a month. If he were single, he would 
get $65. The farmer ordinarily would pay 
only a learner’s wage. Instead he pays 
close to the prevailing wage for experi- 
enced married farm labor—$100 to $110 
a month. The farmer provides a house, 
milk, eggs, meat and a garden plot. 

Thus, the veteran’s total pay is around 
$190, or far above the farm scale. But 
the farmer doesn’t mind that, and appar- 
ently no one else does. The veteran’s future 
is pretty bright, too. Next autumn, or per- 
haps a couple of years from now, he may 
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rent a farm himself, or even buy one. It is 
almost impossible to do either just now. 
But, before long, some of the older farmers 
are going to retire. 

Farm profits, very high for four years, 
still are rising. This farmer’s gross re- 
ceipts, about $8,000 a year before the war, 
now are around $20,000 a year. His ex- 
penses have increased, for buying such 
things as hogs, cattle, feed, seed and 
fertilizer. He pays more than he used to 
for all the labor and machinery he can 
get. Even then, he does very well. Figuring 
the old-fashioned way, as the farmer com- 
monly does, he is clearing around $8,500 a 
year. That is a lot, for the owner of a 
medium-sized farm. Even figuring the new- 
fashioned way, as the Farm Bureau does, 





with deductions for such things as the value 
of family labor, the farmer probably would 
show a profit of more than $6,000 a year. 
Some of his neighbors make much less; ef- 
ficient management is as important on a 
farm as in a machine-tool plant. 

Results are these: 

His mortgage is being paid off very fast. 
So are those of his neighbors in McLean 
County. Together, they have reduced 
mortgage debt $7,500,000 in four years. 
Many have cleared their farms of debt. 

His savings are larger than they ever 
have been before. He has several thousand 
dollars’ worth of war bonds. His bank 
balance is bigger than he ever thought it 
would be. That, too, is typical. McLean 
County bank deposits have increased in 
four years by $40,000,000. 

The farmer will spend a great part 
of these savings as soon as he can get the 
things he wants. First of all, he wants a 
new tractor and a corn picker. He has 
been waiting four years for these. His next 
purchases, as he plans them now, will be 
a deep-freeze unit and a new radio, He 
also wants a running-water system and an 
inside bathroom. It is feasible to put these 
in now, when he can get them, because 
the power lines were extended to his place 
a few years ago. 

Remodeling and land improvements 
are in his plans too. Some of these things 
he will have to pay for out of income and 
perhaps even borrowed money. But he 
contemplates spreading his buying and his 
improvements over five years or so. The 
chances are he-will have money enough 
for most of the things he wants. 

All in all, the corn-belt farmer, in spite 
of some dissatisfactions, promises to do an 
exceptional job as a producer while famine 
threatens, and, after that, to be one of 
industry’s very best customers. 
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WHERE PAY RISES ARE GOING: © 
INDUSTRY'S EMERGING PATTERNS 


Pitfalls for Employers Who Think 18 1/2-Cent Boost Always Is Approved 


National average of 12 to 
15 cents an hour for wage 
increases being granted 


A pattern of pay raises and pay scales 
now is being fixed for a broad section of 
U.S. business and industry. This pattern, 
the record is disclosing, is not uniform 
among industries or within regions. 

Pay scales are being set, company by 
company and industry by industry, at the 
rate of about 1,000 or more a week. That 
represents the number of applications 
pouring into the National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and its regional boards. Ap- 
plicants are asking that their newly nego- 
tiated wage scales be approved as bases 
for price increases. This big flow of raises 
compares with about 90 a week that was 
the average a few months ago. 

The idea is widespread that workers 
rather generally are getting increases of 
181% cents an hour in all regions and in 
most industries. That is proving true in 
big industries like steel and automobiles 
and electrical equipment ‘and rubber. It 
may be true in the case of coal when a 
settlement comes. But most raises cover- 
ing a majority of workers are for less than 
181% cents an hour. A few, like oil, are for 
more. Likewise, there is no assurance that 
the wage stabilizers will approve a wage 
increase of 1814 cents an hour for every 
industry just because approval is being 
given for some big industries. 

There also is a widespread idea that 
most American factory workers are mak- 
ing about $1.25 an hour as base pay. In 
some industries, they really are making 
more than that. In oil refining, for ex- 
ample, a worker earns $1.43 an hour, as an 
average, after recent increases, whereas 
he made 97 cents an hour back in January, 
1941. In automobiles, the average worker 
makes $1.38 an hour, compared with 95 
cents in January, 1941. 

Pay in many industries, however, is 
considerably less than $1 an hour, even 
after recent raises. In manufacturing, the 
average worker, back in January, 1941, 
earned 67 cents an hour. Now he earns 
about $1.11 an hour. After the present 
wave of wage raises is past, he may earn 
about $1.15 an hour. In other words, pay 
is coming out of the war at a general level 
nearly 70 per cent above prewar rates. 

The trend of increases is far from 
uniform, however, and it is important for 
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employers and workers to see what ac- 
tually is happening in industries and re- 
gions as a whole. Increases that have been 
and are being established by the WSB and 
its regional boards include the following: 

21 cents an hour is about the top in- 
crease granted by any major industry. It 
now is being paid by major oil companies. 
It amounts to about an 18 per cent in- 
crease, instead of the 30 per cent that 
workers in the industry demanded. If the 
new rate is applied to the oil industry as 
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and $1.1914 in November, 1945, to an 
average of $1.38 now. In electrical manu- 
facturing, wages wil go to an average of 
$1.1814 an hour, provided the entire indus- 
try follows the Government pattern, from 
72 cents in 1941 and $1 in 1945. 

5 to 18 cents an hour. Large numbers 
of smaller industries fall into this group, 
Increases of 5 cents an hour are about 
the smallest that are being granted, and 
many industries and companies are grant- 
ing raises of 714, 10 and 15 cents an hour. 
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. increases ranged from 5 to 10 cents an hour 


a whole, the average hourly rate will be 
raised from $1.22 an hour, paid at the end 
of the war, to $1.43 an hour now. 

18 to 19 cents an hour. Many of the 
major industries fall into this group. These 
include steel, electrical manufacturing, 
automobiles, farm implements, aluminum, 
and private shipbuilding. Increases of this 
amount were proposed by Government 
fact-finding boards and were adopted by 
the Wage Stabilization Board as patterns 
for a number of important industries. 

What is happening to wages in some 
of the industries granting increases in the 
18-to-19-cent range is this: In steel, aver- 
age straight-time pay has jumped from 85 
cents an hour in January, 1941, and $1.08 
in “November, 1945, to $1.2614%4 now. In 
autos, the jump is from 95 cents in 1941 


The most frequent range, nationally, is 
from 12 to 15 cents. Thus, the average 
of increases is considerably below the 18- 
to-19-cent pattern that is being paid by 
the large mass producers. 

Industries in the 5-to-18-cent category 
include the following: 

In men’s clothing, the trend is to 
around 10 cents an hour, raising wage 
rates from an average of 61 cents an hour 
in January, 1941, and 87 cents in Novem- 
ber, 1945, to 97 cents now. Woolen mills 
are raising their workers 10 to 15 cents 
an hour. 

In other industries, there are these 
trends: paper and allied products, 5 to 15 
cents; grain-mill products, 12144 to 17 
cents; bakery goods, 74% to 15 cents; 
candy manufacturing, 7144 to 16% cents; 
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AUTO WORKERS 
... their average work hour is now worth $1.38 


paint manufacturing, 15 to 17 cents; m- 
dustrial chemicals, 15 to 18 cents; hotel 
employes, 5 cents; breweries, 1244 cents; 
printing pressmen, 744 cents; furniture, 5 
to 10 cents; brass foundries, 10 to 15 
cents; and cement plants, 81% to 15 cents. 

By regions. Northern workers gen- 
erally are faring better than Southern 
workers, although some Southern com- 
panies are paying the national wage pat- 
tern for their industries. Some Southern 
paper mills, for example, have granted in- 
creases of 13 cents an hour, compared with 
15-cent increases in the North. Some non- 
union textile mills in the South are match- 
ing 10-cent increases won by CIO textile 
workers in Northern and Southern plants, 
but other Southern plants are limiting 


their increases to’ 5 to 8 cents. Many 
Southern steel plants, on the other hand, 
are paying the 1814-cent pattern for in- 
dustry. 

Problem of approval. It does not fol- 
low that employers always are going to 
get official approval of wage increases, for 
pricing purposes, just because they have 
reached agreement with their unions on 
new pay scales. The Wage Stabilization 
Board has refused to approve the full in- 
crease proposed in 10 to 15 per cent of the 
cases coming before it. Thus, if an em- 
ployer has signed a contract with a union 
for a pay increase, and only part of the 
increase is approved by WSB, the em- 
ployer then is required to absorb the re- 
mainder of the increase or obtain agree- 
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OIL WORKERS 
. .. received the top increase granted by any major industry 
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ment from the union to reduce the amount 
of the raise. 

As the operation of the new wage-price 
policy unfolds, employers are finding that 
the Wage Stabilization Board: is not the 
rubber stamp it was expected to be. When 
the executive order outlining the new 
policy was issued in February, it was gen- 
erally assumed that increases up to 1814 
cents an hour would be approved auto- 
matically by the Board for pricing pur- 
poses. That was the pattern that has been 
set in the steel industry. The Board holds, 
however, that a real relationship must be 
established to the steel pattern, or some 
other established pattern, before a com- 
pany or industry can apply that wage pat- 
tern to itself. 

A recent decision points up this situa- 
tion. A group of dairy companies in De- 
troit had agreed with a CIO union on a 
wage increase of 18 cents an hour, on the 
assumption that increases of 18 and 18% 
cents granted for the automobile industry 
in the Detroit area had established a gen- 
eral pattern for that area. The Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, however, reduced to 10 
cents the amount of the increase that 
could be approved for pricing purposes, 
on the ground that there was no relation- 
ship between the milk and auto industries. 
The dairies had put the full 18-cent in- 
crease into effect and were compelled to 
absorb 8 cents of the raise. 

The dairy case illustrates‘one of the 
hazards that employers face in agreeing 
to wage increases that are to be used as a 
basis for price relief. They can raise pay 
as much as they wish without asking for 
price relief, but certain precautions should 
be taken when a price increase is needed 
to offset the wage increase. 

Three choices are open: 

If an official pattern exists for his in- 
dustry, he may raise wages up to that 
level without WSB approval, provided his 
plant has followed wage trends of the in- 
dustry in recent years and mects certain 
other requirements of the Board. 

The “little steel’ formula may be ap- 
plied. This permits increases up to 33 per 
cent of the January, 1941, level. WSB 
approval is required here. 

Inequity. He may be able to show WSB 
that an inequity exists between increases 
awarded to a similar plant in his industry, 
or a plant of a different industry in his 
locality. In the latter case, he must show 
that the plants are related in some way, 
such as through historical wage trends, 
similarity of product, or similarity of man- 
ufacturing process. 

Wage patterns that now are being 
established were intended to apply until 
price controls are lifted, but there are un- 
mistakable signs that a new round of wage 
increases is likely under price control. 
Every price increase granted to offset a 
wage increase brings new pressure for an- * 
other round of wage demands. 
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Decisive Role of U.S. Navy 
In Destroying Japanese Fleet 


Evidence That Submarines and Carrier Planes Sank Most Ships 


Ineffectiveness of Army’‘s 
land-based bombers in 
engagements over ocean 


An argument is reviving over the relative 
part played by the United States Navy, 
the Naval Air Force and the Army Air 
Forces in the destruction of the Japa- 
nese Navy and the Japanese merchant 
marine during the war. This argument, 
which has reached as far as the White 
House, is important for the effect it has 
on the increasingly hot issue of which arm 
of the military service is to have what 
function in the future. 

The Arniy Air Forces are insisting that 
they be given control over all except car- 
rier-based aircraft. They insist that land- 
based aircraft, controlled by the Army, 
can dominate the seas. To counter this 
argument, the Navy has offered the record 
of performance in the Pacific war to show 
that the Army Air Forces played a rela- 
tively small part in the sea phase of that 
war. 

The Navy’s view is that it was the 
destruction of Japanese shipping and 
Japanese naval units that strangled Japan 
and reduced her ability to resist the air 
assaults on her mainland, that led grad- 
ually to her surrender. 

On the basis of joint Army-Navy in- 
telligence reports, it now is revealed that 
Army Air Forces in the entire Pacific war 
are credited with the sinking of only one 
combat ship larger than a destroyer. That 
ship was the cruiser Yura, sunk on Oct. 
25, 1942, and Navy dive bombers share 
with Army B-17s the credit for the sink- 
ing. Dramatic stories of Air Force bomb- 
ers blowing up Japanese combat vessels 
of all sizes and in large numbers are not 
borne out in the cold, factual reports as- 
sembled on the basis of now-known re- 
sults. 

Destruction of Japanese sea power in- 
volved two phases: destruction of the 
Japanese Navy itself, and destruction of 
the Japanese merchant marine. 

In combat ships, Japan lost a total of 
331 during the war. The official assign- 
ment of credit for these sinkings, in which 
Army intelligence joins, is the one that 
follows: 

Surface naval craft are credited with 
having sent to the bottom 102 of the 
-Japanese naval vessels, or about one 
third. 
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CARRIER‘S SCOREBOARD 
e - - cold facts caught up with dramatic stories 


Submarines are credited with having 
sunk 94 naval vessels, as runner-up to the 
surface ships. 

Naval aircraft, largely dive bombers 
from aircraft carriers, sank 86 ships, on 
the basis of the official report. 

Army aircraft are credited with 15 
sinkings of Japanese naval vessels, or about 
one out of each 22 Japanese vessels sunk. 
Most of the victims of Army aircraft were 
small vessels, not aircraft carriers or bat- 
tleships or even cruisers. 

Other causes, including mines, and un- 
known causes accounted for the other 34 
vessels. 

The Navy argument is that this record 
shows that Army bombers, which are not 
especially designed or operated in the spe- 
cialized field of naval warfare, cannot take 
over the highly important role of sea op- 
erations. Naval aircraft, used in highly 


/ 


specialized operations and with crews hav-' 


ing long training in the art of warfare at 
sea, showed a much larger return. 

In merchant vessels the record is 
pretty much the same, although here the 


returns are those built largely from Japa- 
nese naval reports and not fully confirmed 
as yet by American intelligence studies. 
The Japanese report 3,129 steel merchant 
vessels lost. 

Submarines are credited with having 
sunk 1,750 of these vessels, or more than 
half. 

Aircraft, mostly carrier planes, are 
credited with having sunk another 876, in 
the Japanese report. 

Mines, mostly mines that were laid by 
planes, sank 239 more Japanese mer- 
chantmen. 

Other causes, including action of Navy 
surface ships, are credited with having 
sunk the final 264 ships, about a twelfth 
of the total. 

Thus, less than 14 per cent, at the most, 
of the Japanese merchant shipping could 
have been sunk by Army aircraft, accord- 
ing to these figures. 

Throughout the Pacific war, domi- 
nation of the sea was found to be neces- 
sary for either side to advance. For this 
reason, the destruction of the Japanese fleet 
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was given the highest priority. Just how 
this was done now can be pictured from 
documented reports of the Joint Intelli- 
gence Center, Pacific Ocean Area, which 
combines both the Army and the Navy 
records. 

The Battle of Midway, according to 
these reports, was the first crippling blow 
to the Japanese Navy after the U.S. Fleet 
had been laid low by enemy carrier-based 
planes at Pearl Harbor. At Midway, in 
mid-1942, the enemy struck with four car- 
riers, two battleships, several cruisers, and 
destroyers, and succeeded in launching its 
first wave of planes against the American- 
held island. 

This Japanese force then was attacked 
by United States heavy bombers, shore- 
based Army torpedo planes and Marine 
dive bombers from Midway. There were 
no hits. Then carrier torpedo planes at- 
tacked the Japanese formation, but were 
annihilated. Still there were no hits. 
Finally, carrier dive bombers made a series 
of attacks, which eventually resulted in 
all four Japanese carriers being hit and 
later sunk. 

Meanwhile, a Japanese landing force of 
several transports, protected by two bat- 
tleships as well as cruisers and destroyers, 
approached Midway from the other direc- 
tion and was brought under a prolonged 
attack by Army heavy bombers. No ships 
were sunk or even badly damaged. But 
when the loss of four carriers of the strik- 
ing foree was discovered, the Japanese 
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admiral ordered his landing force to turn 
back. 

At the same time, a third force of heavy 
cruisers approached Midway. After they, 
too, had turned back, one was sunk and 
another heavily damaged by carrier dive 
bombers. 

Thus, action by naval aircraft based on 
carriers succeeded in winning one of the 
war’s most decisive battles, one in which 
the Japanese lost their carrier superiority 
in the Pacific. In this case, land-based air- 
craft failed to score knockout hits on 
enemy warships, and carrier planes turned 
the tide of battle. 

In the Battle of the Coral Sea, a month 
before, the same thing had occurred on a 
smaller scale. There, a Japanese landing 
force, protected by three aircraft carriers, 
cruisers and destroyers, had been headed 
for Port Moresby, and a_ shore-based 
Army air attack had failed to stop it. 
Navy planes flying from carriers then 
sank one Japanese carrier and seriously 
damaged the others, so that the enemy 
task force was compelled to retreat. 

Landings on the Marshalls, in late 
1943, later showed that shore-based planes 
could not prevent the U.S. Fleet from 
moving in and destroying shore fortifica- 
tions by naval bombardment, as well as 
landing and supporting an occupation 
force. 

Carrier raids on Truk and Palau fol- 
lowed. Conducted in the face of strong 
opposition by shore-based Japanese planes, 


these raids were highly effective and indi- 
cated that land-based air power could not 
prevent carrier operations even against a 
major base. 

Finally, U.S. assaults and occupation 
of the Philippines, Saipan and Okinawa 
were made under the protection of car- 
rier-based planes, and succeeded in the face 
of opposition by shore-based enemy planes. 
Despite heavy damage inflicted by suicide 
pilots at Okinawa, Japanese land planes 
never succeeded in turning back a United 
States. landing force that controlled the 
seas. 

This, the Navy contends, is sufficient 
proof that control of the seas or even of 
shores cannot be effected by Army land- 
based planes, be they bombers, torpedo 
planes or even dive bombers. Specialized 
carrier-based dive bombers are needed for 
the job, they say. 

As a result, the argument over who 
should control weapons to protect the U.S. 
coast and vital sea lanes is waxing hot 
and has reached the White House. The 
debate over who won the sea war in the 
Pacific has not ended, but has broadened 
to include the Navy’s role in future war- 
fare. And the record, contrary to public 
opinion during the war, now shows that 
the Army Air Forces were not largely 
responsible for wiping out the Japanese 
Navy, that U.S. Navy carrier planes and 
submarines destroyed most of the enemy 
naval units and made possible the Ameri- 
can advance across the Pacific. 


—Data from Joint Intelligence Center, Pacific Ocean Area 













How U.S. Ships and Planes Scored... 
Tally of Japanese Warship Sinkings 
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ISSUE OF THE FOUR GERMANYS: 
NEW MOVE FOR UNIFIED CONTROL 


U.S. Effort to Meet Soviet Objections by 25-Year Peace Guarantee 


Desire to get nation working 
so we can bring men home 
and cut our expenditures 


Peacemaking for Europe now is hard- 
ening into an issue of whether there are 
to be four Germanys or one—whether an 
effort is to be made to put Europe together 
again somewhat in the prewar pattern, or 
whether a wholly different kind of Europe 
must be built. 

U.S. and Britain are on the side of 
a single Germany. They want Germany 
put together again at once. They would 
like to see Europe get back to work. They 
hope it soon may be possible to ship oc- 
cupation troops home and reduce the bill 
for supporting Germany out of U. S. and 
British taxes. a bill now amounting to 
$500,000,000 a year. James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State. speaking for the United 
States, has offered to use the military 
power of this country for the next 25 
years to guarantee that a rebuilt Germany 
will not disturb the peace and will stay 
disarmed. Never before has the United 
States made such a promise to help run 
Europe. 

Russia and France, however, are 
against a single Germany, even though 
Russia, at Potsdam last August, agreed 
to the principle of a unified German admin- 
istration. France wants to chop the rich 
Ruhr and Rhineland from Germany and 
set them up separately, under Allied con- 
trol. The French idea is that any future 
Germany, if France is to be safe from Ger- 
man aggression, had better be a loose fed- 
eration of semi-independent and weak 
parts. Russia is proposing nothing very 
definite concerning a future Germany, ex- 
cept that she apparently opposes the new 
American plan. There are a good many 
U.S. officials and observers who suspect 
that the Russians prefer to keep Germany 
divided and Europe disorganized in order 
to make capital out of the resulting tur- 
moil. : 

Mr. Byrnes, for the United States, is at- 
tempting to force Russia to show her hand, 
so that the world can see clearly what the 
issue is. The issue, at bottom, is whether 
the coal, the industry, the transportation 
system, and the skills of Germany—in the 
heart. of Europe—are to be utilized in an 
organized way in restoring that part of the 
world to something like normal. 

At present, Germany is sharply divided 
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into four parts. Around each part high 
walls are being built, as each of the four 
occupying powers develops and organizes 
its zone in line with its own national policy. 

In the Russian zone, lying east of the 
Elbe River, great changes are going on. 
The Russians began by canceling all debts 
held before the occupation, closing all 
banks and seizing. their assets. Next, they 
turned the Junkers’ estates over to the 
German peasants. Then they organized 
mine and factory workers into one big 
vertical union, in the Russian fashion, and 
gave industrialists a choice between oper- 
ating under the orders of a workers’ coun- 
cil, or having their plants shipped to Rus- 
sia. About half of the zone’s peacetime in- 
dustrial plants, in addition to all war 
plants, have been moved to Soviet ter- 
ritory. 

With workers running the factories and 
peasants running the farms, the Russian 
zone is reported by U.S. observers to be a 
beehive of activity. Unemployment seems 
to be low. Industrial production, in the re- 
maining plants, is estimated at 90 per cent 
of capacity. The land, which includes 27 
per cent of Germany’s plowland, can pro- 
duce enough to feed the 21,000,000 people 
in the zone and leave a surplus of grain 
and potatoes. Whether this surplus will go 
to Western Germany, as it did in prewar 
days, is yet to be determined. 


—Acme 
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The U.S. zone, in Western Germany, 
is about the same size as the Russian zone, 
but there the similarity ends. Resources 
of plowland, raw materials and industry 
are at best inadequate to feed and employ 
the 18,000,000 people in the zone. The 19 
per cent of German plowland in the zone 
never produced enough for a prewar pop- 
ulation of 14,000,000. The mines and in- 
dustries that once accounted for 20 per 
cent of German production are helpless 
without imports of coal and oil, steel, rub- 
ber and many other materials. 

From U.S. military commanders in 
Germany now come gloomy and disturbed 
reports. Food is so short, despite heavy 
imports from the U.S., that civilian ra- 
tions have been cut from 1,550 to 1,275 
calories a day, or about half of the diet 
considered a minimum for health. Pro- 
duction, in factories not earmarked for 
removal as reparations, ranges between 10 
and 20 per cent of capacity. About a third 
of the employables are without jobs. With 
or without jobs, most of the people who 
live in towns and cities are ill fed, ill clad, 
and ill housed. 

In this atmosphere, the Americans have 
found it difficult to remake their part of 
Germany in the image of a capitalist de- 
mocracy like the United States. Trade 
unions, though encouraged, remain weak. 
A denazification program has located and 
tagged 300,000 Nazis, but the Nazi Party 
is rebuilding underground. Anti-Nazi_ po- 
litical parties have been revived, but, so 
far, none of them seems sure where it 
wants to go. 

The British, in the heavily industrial- 
ized Ruhr, report similar political difficul- 
ties, but greater economic success than the 
Americans. An efficient British military 
government has coaxed industrial produc- 
tion up to 40 per cent of prewar volume. 
Ruhr coal, however, at 35 per cent of pre- 
war output, is still far below the produc- 
tion that normally supplied three fourth 
of German needs and half of all Europe’s. 
Ruhr steel, accounting for two thirds of 
Germany’s prewar 22,000,000 tons, is hav- 
ing trouble making a quota of 2,000,000 
tons this year. 

It is the Ruhr’s potential capacity to 
produce more coal and steel than any 
other comparable area in Europe that 
makes the British zone so important. Agri- 
culturally, the zone is ‘far from self-suf- 
ficient, and it needs heavy imports of food 
to supply its 23,000,000 people. But, indus- 
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trially, the Ruhr accounted for 36 per cent 
of Germany’s prewar production. 

The British would like to see the Ruhr’s 
production come back somewhere near 
that level, both to aid in reconstructing 
Europe and to rebuild the European mar- 
ket for British exports. But the French see 
the Ruhr as the powerhouse of German 
aggression. They fear the Ruhr unless sep- 
arated from Germany and controlled by 
the Allies, including the French. 

Thus far, the other powers have de- 
clined to discuss the Krench proposal. In 
return, the French refuse to accede to pro- 
posals to administer Germany as a unit. 
Now the British are suggesting, informally, 
a compromise whereby the Ruhr would be 
under some kind of international control 
for 50 years. Some French observers, how- 
ever, suspect that the British scheme would 
not begin until the end of military occu- 
pation in Germany. That might give the 
British several years in which to extend 
their policy of nationalization from coal 
to other industries in the Ruhr, and in 
various ways tighten the British grip on 
the area. 

The French zone, from France’s point 
of view, is an additional reason for French 
concern about the industrially rich Ruhr. 
Of the four zones, the French zone is 
smallest and poorest. It has only 8 per 
cent of Germany’s plowland, industry, 
and population. What the French military 
governors have done has been to concen- 
trate on getting coal and building ma- 
terials out of the area and into France 
as rapidly as possible. Details of repara- 
tions bookkeeping are to be arranged 
later, if at all. 

What is happening in the four zones 
of occupation in Germany i is that each of 
the occupying forces is attempting to re- 
shape its zone in the image of its national 
policies and interests. The Russians are re- 
shaping their zone in the image of Russian 
Communism, complete with land reform, 
workers’ councils running industry, and a 
German Communist Party primed to run 
the politics. The British have nationalized 
coal, and are thinking about applying Brit- 
ish Labor Party policies to other industries 
in the Ruhr. The Americans advertise free 
enterprise, and hope that the virtues of 
capitalism and democracy may crowd out 
the Nazi evils. The French zone reflects 
the tentative and confused state of things 
in France. 

Differences between the four zones 
are becoming more marked as the zones 
continue in economic isolation from each 
other. Although the Potsdam Declaration 
called for treating Germany as an eco- 
nomic unit, the French have blocked major 
steps toward such unity. As a result of 
this and other obstructions, there still are 
no common monetary, financial, and fiscal 
policies throughout Germany. Prices differ 
from zone to zone. Trade between zones 
is small and irregular, usually on a barter 
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basis after long negotiations between mili- 
tary commanders. Even communication 
and transportation must contend with 
zonal barriers. 

What this means is that the four parts 
of Germany, normally closely dependent 
on each other for exchanges of goods and 
services, now must fall back on their own 
inadequate resources. No one of the four 
areas can get the raw materials on finished 
goods it needs. Result is economic depres- 
sion throughout Germany. 

A larger result is economic depression 
throughout Europe. Without German coal 
and machinery, without German skills and 
the German transportation network, Eu- 
rope’s urgent need for goods for reconstruc- 
tion cannot very well be satisfied. 

Politically, a result very disturbing to 
the Western Allies is emerging from this 
situation. Under Russian tutelage, the 
German Communist Party is trying to 
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force a merger with the Social Democratic 
Party. The numerically inferior Com- 
munists then hope to run the combine in 
all four zones, as they now do in the Rus- 
sian zone. That could mean political con- 
trol of Germany. What the Western Allies 
fear is that economic depression in West- 
ern Germany may ultimately pave the 
way for Communist domination. 

These are some of the reasons why U. S. 
publishers, back from a tour of the U. S. 
zone, think present policies need to be 
changed. They prefer one Germany to 
four. They believe a central Government 
in Germany, and a revised Potsdam Agree- 
ment, might permit economic - recovery 
in Europe and tear down the walls 
that are beginning to divide the ma- 
jor powers as well as Germany. Secretary 
Byrnes, in his proposed four-power treaty 
for Germany, seems to be thinking along 
the same lines. 
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JOBS FOR ARMY IN PEACETIME 


Police Tasks Holding 346,000 Troops in Europe, 438,000 in Pacific 


Man-power estimates that 
form basis of draft and 
appropriations requests 


Exactly what the Army wants to do 
with the 1,550,000 men it plans to keep 
in uniform after July 1 now is being exam- 
ined by Congress. The Army says the need 
for this many soldiers in peacetime 1946, 
and for the 1,070,000 men asked for mid- 
1947, is the basis on which it is requesting 
an extended draft and continued high 
appropriations. 

For this reason, the Army’s plan, for 
overseas employment of troops—where its 
soldiers will be located, what they will be 
doing, in what branches of the service they 
will be—now comes to light. On the plan 
depends the Army’s position in the pro- 
posed unified services, the status of the 
draft, the amount of new-pay inducements 
to be offered volunteers, and the cost to 
U. S. taxpayers. 

The plan calls for a distribution of U. S. 
troops over the world as shown in the 
chart on this page. This assumes that a 
peace treaty will be completed this year, 
that troops may be withdrawn in large 
numbers from Italy, Austria, China, Africa 
and other nonoccupation areas, that sur- 
plus property will be disposed of quickly 
and that United Nations will be effective. 

Over-all plan. Details of what the 
Army proposes to do: 

In Europe, including the Mediterranean 
and North Atlantic bases, will be about 
346,000 men, or 22.3 per cent of total 
Army sirength, in mid-1946. By July, 
1947, the proportion of men in the Euro- 


pean Theater of Operations will be reduced _ 


to 18.8 per cent, and the number of men 
to 201,000. 

Most of these troops will be stationed 
in the American occupation zone of Ger- 
many, where the number of unemployed 
Germans alone now outnumbers occupa- 
tion troops three to one, and where U.S. 
forces are far smaller than those of any 
other occupation power. American forces 
remaining in England, France, Italy and 
Austria are to be cut sharply. 

Reason for keeping this number of men 
in Europe, in the Army view, is to provide 
troops for police and supervisory duties 
(33 per cent will be so engaged), supply 
functions (22 per cent), technical services 
such as medical, engineer, signal and 
postal functions (19 per cent), guard 
duty involving prisoners of war and dis- 
placed persons (8 per cent) and to allow 
for ineffectives (15 per cent) and men en 
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route to and from the U.S. (15 per cent). 

In the Pacific, Army strength by July, 
1946, will be 438,000, or 28.2 per cent of 
those still in uniform. A year later, this 
will be down to 25.8 per cent, or 276,- 
000 men. 

The majority of these troops will be in 
Japan as an occupation police force over 
105,000,000 former enemy civilians. Others 
will be kept in the Philippines, in China, 
in Hawaii and on dozens‘ of newly ac- 
quired bases in the Pacific. 

Like those in Europe, most of these sol- 
diers will be supervising occupied terri- 
tory. Present plans call for at least a nine- 
year occupation of Japan. 

In the Caribbean, the small prewar 
garrisons are to be expanded to 40,000 
troops this July and further increased to 
46,000 men by mid-1947, raising the rela- 


there in July, 1946, will be reduced only 
slightly to 19,000 under the Army plan, 
and the proportion of troops in Alaska 
thus will be raised from 1.4 to 1.8 per cent. 

In this country, meanwhile, will be 
nearly half of the Army’s strength. By 
midyear, 1946, the number of soldiers here 
will total 704,000, or 45.5 per cent of all 
land and air forces. This will be reduced 
to 528,000 within 12 months. 

Thus, most soldiers stationed overseas 
during coming months are to be occupied 
with policing and supply duties connected 
with the occupation of former enemy coun- 
tries. A smaller group of technicians will 
be used to maintain the health, communi- 
cations, quarters and morale of these men. 
Guard duty for surplus property overseas 
is still a major job, but guard duty for pris- 
oners of war and displaced persons will be 
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tive strength in this area from 2.6 per cent 
now to 4.3 per cent next year. 

Theory behind this is that the Canal 
Zone has become both more vital and more 
vulnerable in the atomic age, and its pro- 
tection must be increased proportionately. 
Wartime bases in the Caribbean, particu- 
larly those in Puerto Rico and on islands 
off the Panama Canal, are to be built up as 
permanent garrisons. 

In Alaska, too, Army posts built during 
the war are to be kept up on a far 
greater scale than before the war because 
of the greater strategic value of the 
area. The 22,000 troops to be stationed 


secondary. A large garrison will be needed 
in this country to supply these troops. 
Cost of carrying out this plan would 
be high, probably about $8,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year that begins July 1, 1946, 
and going down to slightly more than half 
of this sum in the following year. 
Prospects now are that Congress will 
approve the Army’s plan for overseas em- 
ployment of troops, that it will furnish 
appropriations to keep up a force of this 
size, that it will extend the draft and that 
it will increase inducements for volunteer- 
ing so that the Army estimates of its 
man-power needs can be met. 
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Have an annual 
physical examination! 


This is particularly important for those 
who have persistent coughs. 


If you havetuberculosis, self-discipline 
in following all of your doctor’s instruc- 
tions will generally lead to recovery. 


Periodic medical checkups will help to 
guard against recurrences, and permit 
you to lead a nearly normal life. 


For information on public and private 
examination facilities in your commu- 
nity consult your doctor, health officer, 
or local Tuberculosis Association. 
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To help avoid tuberculosis, and for up- 
to-date information about the disease, 
send for your free copy of Metropoli- 
tan’s booklet, 56-K, ‘“Tuberculosis.” 


: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these ime 
nt facts about tuberculosis. Met- 


en- 
it gladly send you 
— ¢ this advertisement 


our bulletin boards. 
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CAREFUL SEARCH FOR A JUSTICE 


Mr. Truman’s Trouble in Finding Right Man for Supreme Court 


Denunciation of any strikes 
against Government. Plan to 
act on coal when necessary 


President Truman is having trouble find- 
ing the right man for the Supreme Court 
vacancy» He still does not think food ra- 
tioning in this country will help feed Eu- 
rope. He plans to step into the coal strike 
when the right time comes, but he will give 
no hint of what he regards as the right time. 

All of these are points that Mr. Truman 
discussed at last week’s press conference, 
a conference in which, at times, the Presi- 
dent’s face reddened and his voice grew 
sharp. A transcript of the main portions of 
the conference follows: 

France. What assurances did you give 
Secretary [James F.] Byrnes yesterday 
about the French loan and wheat ship- 
ments to France? 

The President said he gave no assur- 
ances, that his telephone talk with Mr. 
Byrnes was the usual report of the Secre- 
tary to him, and was the fourth time they 
had talked since Mr. Byrnes has been in 
Europe. 

Cabinet meeting. Was there a Cabi- 
net meeting yesterday? 

The President said yes, the Cabinet did 
meet. 

Why didn’t we know about it? Usually 
those things are posted. 

The President said he could call a Cabi- 
net meeting when he chose and that he 
did not have to tell reporters about tt. 

What did you discuss? 

The President said that was none of the 
reporter's business. 

Manchuria. Did you discuss with Mr. 
Ed Pauley and Acting Secretary [of State] 
Dean Acheson today Mr. Pauley’s trip to 
Manchuria and Iran? 

Mr. Truman said he did. 

Do you think he will have any difficulty 
getting into Manchuria? 

The President said he did not anticipate 
any difficulty. He added that Mr. Pauley 
is carrying on as chief of the American 
Reparations Commission. 

He read a statement that the resources 
of Manchuria are essential to the restora- 
tion of East Asia’s economy; that Mr. 
Pauley’s plan for the restoration of the pro- 
ductive facilities of Manchuria is a good 
one; but that it cannot be carried out until 
more is known of what those resources are 
and what installations the Japanese made 
in Manchuria. Mr. Pauley is to make a 
first-hand study of this. 

Have the other governments concerned 
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been officially informed of his mission? 

The President said they have. 

Supreme Court. Have you anything to 
say about the vacancy on the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr. Truman had no comment to make. 

Can you say when we might get the 
nomination? 

Mr. Truman said ke was in no hurry. 

What is causing the delay? 

The President said it was hard to find 
the right man for the right place. 

Palestine. The Anglo-American Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Palestine recom- 
mended that other governments care for 
the Jews in Europe except for the 100,000 
to be permitted to enter Palestine. Have 
you any comment on that? 

The President declined to add to an 
earlier statement of satisfaction with the 
report of the Commission. 

Is this Government prepared to accept 
responsibility for disarming the so-called 
illegal armies in Palestine? 

Mr. Truman again had no comment. 

Strikes. Will you approve of federal 
agencies’ bargaining with labor organiza- 
tions that will permit strikes against the 
Government? 





MR. LEWIS & CURBSTONE CONFEREES 
... the White House viewed with alarm 


The President said he did not believe in 
strikes against the Government. He does 
not think they are legal. When they be- 
come legal, he thinks government will cease 
to exist. 

Do you plan any action in the railroad 
strike? 

Mr. Truman does not think it will be 
necessary. 

What about the coal strike? 

That is a very serious situation, the 
President said. He views it with alarm. 

Do you view it as a strike against the 
Government? 

Not yet, Mr. Truman said. If it be- 
comes necessary, he will. 

How long will it be before the coal strike 
becomes serious enough for Government 
action to be considered necessary? 

The President said the reporter's guess 
was as good as his own. 

During the war emergency, Mr. [John 
L.] Lewis would not let the miners return 
te work. Have you considered the possi- 
bility of this happening again? 

Mr. Truman said he would meet that 
situation when he comes to it. 

Rationing. A good many people have 
said we ought to restore rationing in view 
of the food emergency. What 
do you think about it? 

The President said ration- 
ing would not meet the situa- 
tion because there would not 
be time to implement it. If 
there should be a crop failure 
this autumn and_ rationing 
should be needed, Mr. Tru- 
man said he would not hesi- 
tate to take action. He added 
that any further action toward 
a present solution rests on the 
heart of the American people,. 
and he thinks it will be met. 

Army-Navy merger. Do 
you view Secretary [of the 
Navy James V.] Forrestal’s 
testimony on the merger bill 
as lobbying? ; 

The President does not. 

He was against the merger— 

Mr. Truman interrupted to 
ask if the reporter had read 
the testimony. The President 
said Mr. Forrestal submitted 
the testimony to him before 
making it and that he, the 
President, approved it. He 
said the reporter would not 
have so much trouble if he 
would study those things care- 
fully. 
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The Only Time He Isn’t Testing Textiles 


But WHliE he’s taking brief time out from ripping his 
rompers and committing mayhem on his shirts... we 
are still hard at work testing still better, stronger rayon 


fabrics for children’s wear. 


Rayon fibers fit such strenuous duties well because they 
are man-made. One of the outstanding features of these 
fibers is that they can be given exceptional strength... 
clearly a “must” for things like little boys’ clothes ... or 


rayon cord for your tires. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION | 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Working closely with textile manufacturers, our engi- 
neers aid with problems of knitting, weaving, finishing 
and dyeing rayon fabrics . . . help them control fading, 
shrinkage, stretch .. . and improve washability or clean- 


ability, or permanence of finish . . 

American Viscose Corporation, the nation’s largest 
producer of rayon, is endlessly applying its technical 
knowledge of rayon to make better rayon products for 


more people everywhere. 


cA hati way to 
Rayon Cfabrics 






This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN* 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 
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“in proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Unitec 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecast 
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‘SECURITY’ AGAINST WHAT ENEMY? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Russia has been crying out for “security” ever since 
the firing stopped in World War II. 

First it was Poland. Russia demanded that a big 
chunk of Polish territory—nearly a third of its area— 
be taken within Russia’s boundaries at the “Curzon 
Line.” This was granted. 

Then came the demand for “friendly governments” 
in neighboring countries—in Finland, Jugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,. Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

Next was heard the frank intimation that Turkey 
must soon cede some of her provinces to Russia. Then 
followed sensational demands and coercion of Iran. 

Later Russia demanded a base in Tripoli. This was 
subsequently superseded by a demand by Moscow of 
the right to administer a big area in North Africa as 
a trustee under the United Nations. 

What does Russia want a base for on the south 
shore of the Mediterranean? 

And why does Russia inject herself so actively in the 
Spanish problem, unless it is to-make sure that the 
communists rule Spain and another “friendly govern- 
ment” is poised at the western end of the Mediter- 
ranean while Russian air forces, based in North 
Africa, command the narrow straits along Italy’s 
southern shores—even as Turkey and Greece are com- 
pelled to become “friendly” to Russia in the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean? As a strategic blocking of 
Britain’s route to the Suez and Asia, what could be 
more suggestive? 

These are the questions being asked by observers 
all over the world who have followed the game of 
power politics that Russia is playing. 

Russia’s excuse is ‘‘security:’’ What is Russia’s 
own answer? It is that “fascism” still thrives in all 
these countries where she wants to see communist 
parties in political power. Russia reiterates with an 
air of innocence that all she wants is “security.” 

But “security” against whom? 

Immediately after V-E Day it was understandable 
that Russia should ask for “security” against the 
return of German aggression. Many people in the 
United States accepted Russia’s move in swallowing 
up Poland and even overlooked Russia’s earlier grab 


of Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania. After all, it was 
argued, these states do stand physically between 
Russia and a‘ possible invasion by German armies. 

What is Russia’s goal? But now what can be said 
.when Russia actually controls the Balkan countries 
next to her and reaches down for bases in Africa? The 
Balkan governments do Russia’s bidding in United 
Nations meetings and impose censorship and deny 
freedom of the press, just as Moscow has undoubtedly 
insisted that they do if they wish to be considered in 
the category of “friendly governments.” 

In Asia the story has been no different. Russia has 
injected her influence in the war between the com- 
munists and the Chiang government in China and 
has attempted to weaken MacArthur’s powers in 
supervising the occupation of Japan. On the territorial 
expansion -side, Russia was awarded certain conces- 
sions in Mongolia and Manchuria. She was given im- 
portant bases in the Kuriles, where she never fired a 
shot in the war against Japan. 

Is Russia taking advantage of the known desire of 
the Allied peoples to forget about fighting, to end the 
draft, to demobilize and go back to their peaceful 
pursuits? ‘ 

Theré is evidence that Russia really doesn’t want 
to fight and, in fact, is incapable of waging a major 
war without running the risk of a complete breakdown 
of her national economy. 

Then what is Russia’s game? 

The governments of the United States and Great 
Britain would like to know the real answer to that 
question, and so would the whole wide world. 

But statesmen have a responsibility to do more 
than think about these matters. They must act. 

Last week the United States Government acted. The 
Secretary of State put forth a plan that has been 
quietly studied in the highest levels in Washington 
for a long time. It offers Russia a four-power treaty, 
whereby the United States, Great Britain and France 
will, along with Russia, guarantee against any further 
aggression by Germany during the next 25 years. 

This is not original with Secretary Byrnes. It is a 
bi-partisan suggestion. Indeed, Senator Arthur Van- 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“t wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








Four-power guarantee against German aggression is answer to Russia’‘s 
demands on plea of “‘security’’—Treaties and boundaries no defense in 
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atomic age—Real safety for world must come from free peoples. 


denberg, Republican—one of America’s far-seeing 

statesmen of the hour—made virtually the same pro- 

posal in a speech in the Senate in January 1945. He 
pointed out then what has become all too evident ever 
since—as long as Russia could cry out against possible 

German aggression, there was no end to the demands 

that might be made behind pleas for “security.” 

So the new treaty proposes to end for .all time the 

argument that Germany can become an aggressor 

again. The four powers would pledge their physical 
might to prevent that contingency from happening. 

If all the armies, navies and air forces of the four 

mightiest nations on earth cannot keep an impov- 

erished, disintegrated and denuded Germany from 
becoming an aggressor again, then all the “friendly 
governments,” cessions of territory and bases in the 

Mediterranean possessed by Russia will not accom- 

plish it either. 

) What there is need of today is security against each 
[st among the four powers. This means security 
/ against division and dissension, security against the 
grabs made by one nation at the expense of other 

sovereign nations, security against those subtle and 
divisive influences which tend to make the major 
powers as suspicious as they already are of one 

nother within a year after Germany and Japan have 
been crushed. 

Russia has many treaties: Germany under Hitler 
played Britain against Russia, and won. Let us 
merely re-read the press dispatches from Moscow and 
Berlin and London in 1939 when Stalin and Molotov 
were dickering first with Britain and then with Ger- 
many until finally, to the horror of all the world, 
Stalin and Molotov made a treaty with Germany that 
gave Hitler his chance to bomb Poland and begin 
World War II. 

No League of Nations or covenant or special treaties 
of alliance can guard against the materialism which 
causes governments to go along with fascists one 
year and then, when it suits their purposes, fight 
such fascists, giving lip service to Atlantic Charters 
and “no annexation” pledges, and then reverting 
afterwards to demands made in the earlier stages 
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of the game of coercion, seizure and expansion. 

The four-power treaty, offered under the Byrnes- 
Vandenberg sponsorship, may prove a master stroke 
in clearing the air. But, it will be recalled, Russia al- 
ready has a treaty of mutual assistance for 20 years 
with Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugo- 
slavia and France, respectively. In due time all the 
other countries of Europe will sign up. The only 
novelty in the latest proposal is that the United States 
also pledges herself to guarantee Russian “security” 
against German aggression. 

The game of power politics apparently demanded 
that Russia’s growing claims be checkmated at this 
time. If the four-power proposal accomplishes that 
purpose, it may be worth all that is pledged. 


Real “security” in brotherhood: But, on the other 
hand, in an age of the atomic bomb, of what use are 
treaties or “friendly” neighbors anyway? If Germany 
ever makes the atomic bomb, her fliers can carry it 
a few hundred miles away no matter how many 
“friendly governments” Russia has dominated in 
Europe or Asia and no matter how many promises of 
help the United States will have made. There is no 
further “security” against invasions by land armies 
so long as the stratosphere is unconquered. 

There is only one kind of “security” that will aid 
the people of Russia and all other peoples. It can be 
achieved by an abandonment of materialism and 
selfishness in public policy. It requires an acceptance 
of the doctrine that spiritual brotherhood supersedes 
all else. The only safety for the world in this atomic 
age lies in the hearts and minds of God-fearing men 
and women who have learned to surrender to His will 
and to rely on the security that comes from a free 
conscience and an unselfish devotion to the simple 
principles of Judeo-Christian ethics. Governments can 
write treaties and pledge “security,” but only free 
peoples, with honest leaders, can assure peace. 

Until totalitarianism is overthrown everywhere, 
and peoples, guided by an informed public opinion, 
can decide for themselves whether or not to engage 
again in organized murder, there can be no “security” 
in the world. 

















HE AMERICAN PEOPLE are launched upon 
the greatest spending spree in history. 
Dollars are flowing across retail counters 
in record volume, and, despite the appar- 
ent shortages, goods also are moving in 
record volume. Price rises do not begin to 
account for the total upsurge in sales. 

The extent of the trade boom is shown 
by the Pictogram, which compares the 
dollar volume of retail trade before the 
war, at war peak, and now. 

In 1939, the last peacetime year, retail 
trade amounted to $42,000,000,000. In 
that year, prosperous by all prewar stand- 
ards, consumers spent $10,400,000,000 for 
automobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and other durable goods; and $31,- 
600,000,000 for food, clothing and other 
nondurable items. 

At the war peak, in 1945, retail trade 
jumped to $75,000,000,000. That mark 
never had been approached before, and 
was reached principally by the outlay of 
$64,000,Q000,000 for food, clothing and sim- 
ilar soft goods. Spending for the scarcer 
durable goods was only slightly above 
1939, at $11,000,000,000. 

Retail sales today are at a rate of $90,- 
000,600,000 a year and are climbing. 
Outlays for food, clothing and other non- 
durable items have jumped to $75,000,- 
000,000 a year. This demand explains the 
shortage of shirts and suits, meat and 
luxury foods. Durable-goods stores are 
selling at an annual rate of $15,000,000,- 
000, and are due to increase sales as the 
volume of supplies grows. A drop then 
is expected in consumer outlays for non- 
durable items. 


The current spending spree is taking 


place even though the general run of con- 
sumers are earning less money. Income 
payments to individuals have shrunk by 
$7,000,000,000 a year since war ended, but 
consumer spending for travel, entertain- 
ment and retail purchases has jumped 
$20,000,000,000 a year in the same period. 
This apparently contradictory develop- 
ment is explained by the facts that taxes 
are lower and that individuals are not 
saving so much money. 

Personal taxes now are $4,200,000,000 
a year less than in 18 ‘5. 

Individual savings have dropped from 
$41,500,000,000 last year to a rate of 
$18,700,000,000 today—a shrinkage of 
$22,800,000,000. 

Together, reduced savings and reduced 
taxes are sending an additional $27,000,- 
000,000 into the spending stream. This 
sum completely overbalances the effect of 
the drop in aggregate consumer incomes. 
Furthermore, no indications are develop- 
ing of any tendency to reduce the volume 
of spending. The hunger for goods prom- 
ises to continue for many months. 
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Something YOU should look info... 


From basement to roof, Flintkote Build- 
ing Materials will keep your home more 
secure...more comfortable...a healthier 
and happier place to live in. 

In addition, they'll help keep main- 
tenance costs way down. 

Flintkote Insulating Wool*, for ex- 
ample, assures more even temperatures 
all year round... reduces heating cost 


in winter. Fire-resistant Flintkote As- 
phalt Shingles bring lasting beauty... 
and keep a good roof over :,our head. 

So, whether you are planning a new 
home, or the modernizing of your present 
one, remember there are Flintkote qual- 
ity materials for most all requirements 
... inside and out. 


*A Fiberglas Product (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


In addition to building materials, Flint- 
kote makes a multitude of other products 
... from paper boxes to sound deadeners 
and absorbers... from subway flooring 
to skyscraper roofing... from adhesives 
to expansion joints... from ma- 
rine decking to protective coatings 
for railway cars and structures. 

A background of 45 years of re- 
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search and successful experience enables 
Flintkote men, methods, and materials 
to serve you best today. Offices in princi- 
pal cities. THE FLInTKoTE Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y.; 55th and Alameda Streets, 
Los Angeles 54, California; 25 
Adelaide Street East, Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 
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25-Year Plan 
For Ruling Reich: 
Press Opinions 


Secretary of State James F. Byrnes’s 
proposal of a four-power, 25-year treaty 
to enforce demilitarization of Germany, 
along with a similar treaty for Japan, is 
indorsed enthusiastically by a majority of 
commenting newspapers. These editors be- 
lieve that such a treaty would give the 
world a sense of security and dispel fears 
that are delaying world recovery. 

Opponents argue that the treaty would 
violate the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter, although the proposed control 
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body would report to the U. N. Security 
Council. 

Adoption of the treaty “will be a long 
step in the right direction,” in the opinion 
of the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.), which believes that “if we 
are going to help enforce peace in Europe, 
some such agreement among the Big Four 
is essential.” 

It “deserves the wholehearted and in- 
sistent support of the American people,” 
says the Providence (R. I.) Journal 
(Ind.), “to prove beyond all possible 
question that we have driven the final nail 
into the coffin of American isolationism.” 

“A pledge calculated to lessen Russia’s 
professed fears of future German aggres- 
sion should be useful for clearing the air 
and defining Soviet aims,” observes the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette (Ind- 
Rep.), which comments further: “The 
new treaty may invite more quarrels than 
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DISTRACTING, nerve-jangling clatter . . . in 
fact, noise of any kind, is reduced close to the 
vanishing point when K&M Sprayed “‘Limpet’””* 
Asbestos is applied. That’s why this effective 
acoustical material is so extensively used in 
offices, factories, laboratories, restaurants, 
theatres, churches and other places where noise 
abatement is necessary. 


“LIMPET” ASBESTOS is sprayed on walls and 
ceilings with a gun, evenly covering all sur- 
faces—irregular, curved or flat. Due to the 
adaptability of this method of application, 
“Limpet” Asbestos can be built up to any 
required thickness, depending on the nature 
of the acoustical problem involved. 


NO CUTTING or fitting is needed, because 
Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos forms a contin- 


Natine made -bsbestos... 





uous blanket-like coating—without seams, 
joints or holes. No protective paint is needed, 
but paint may be used if atl st 2+. even 
to the extent of 10 coats without appreciable 
loss of efficiency. 


SPRAYED “LIMPET” Asbestos is also an effec- 
tive insulator. It is fire-resistant, vermin-proof, 
and stands up long in service, for it adheres 
firmly and will not deteriorate with vibration. 


WRITE TODAY for full particulars regarding 
K&M Sprayed “Limpet”’ Asbestos and other 
K&M products. . .““Century” 
APAC Asbestos-cement Sheet 
Material . . .““Century”’ Asbestos- 
cement Siding Shingles. . .“‘Cen- 
tury” Asbestos Paper and Mill- 
board . . . many others. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY-AMBLER- PENNSYLVANIA 
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TRUCK BODY 


“Ls Jim” is your neighbor—The 
Lindsay Structure body builder; he 
represents a new idea in truck and 
trailer body manufacture. He offers 
the combined advantages of per- 
sonal service and mass production. 

Jim knows local conditions. He 
styles your bodies to meet your 
special requirements. He makes 
quick deliveries and does a factory 
job of repairs to increase your 
trucks’ “pay-service-hours.” 

You profit through the added 
advantages of Ls mass production 
—efficient nation-wide service. 
Qwners of national fleets can have 
Ls bodies built and repaired by 
any of the 167 builders throughout 
the United States. 

Lindsay Structure bodies assem- 
bled from die-formed panels in 
steel or aluminum, offer a unique 
high strength-weight ratio—greater 
pay loads. Ask your nearest Ls 
builder or write to The Lindsay 
Corporation, 222-C W. Adams St., Chicago 
6, Ill.; 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y.; or Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., 
Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


Easy to.Assemble 





& LINDSAY 
STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


coop SVEAR 





THE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTION 
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Pra and Con 


it settles. But it seems worth a try.” 
Approving the proposal “on the basis 
of our own self-interest,” the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer (Ind.-Rep.) says: “The idea 
has aspects distasteful to Americans. But 
the alternatives are too grim to be ignored.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) views the 
plan as “the obvious, necessary and per- 
haps the only means of removing the many 
apprehensions, misunderstandings and am- 
bitions which are now delaying peace and 
world recovery,” and as “a test of the 
good faith of the Big Powers in carrying 
out their wartime professions.” ~ 

“Alone,” says the Cincinnati Enquirer 
(Ind.), the treaties “would be a flimsy 
foundation for a lasting peace. But'as sup- 
plements to the structure of the United 
Nations, they might have a good deal of 
value in building that feeling of security 
so necessary to the effective operation of 
the United Nations.” 

But the opinion that the United Na- 
tions, in which the smaller nations have a 
voice, rather than a big-power alliance, 
should control Germany, is held by the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) . This 
paper warns that “the greatest caution 
must be exercised to make sure, if such a 
pact is consummated, that it does not be- 
come the tail that wags the dog.” 

“Realistically,” says the Savannah 
(Ga.) Morning News (Ind.), the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Byrnes “may be 
right” in wanting “a more solid founda- 
tion of trust and understanding . . . out- 
side the machinery of the United Na- 
tions.” But it deplores “the idea that the 





U.N. must be allowed to become a sort | 


of ineffective window dressing, while the 
big powers .. . blithely revert to the old 
unhappy methods of diplomacy which 
never have prevented wars.” 

Adoption of the treaty “will . . . be ad- 
mission that the United Nations at pres- 
ent is not capable of undertaking this par- 
ticular task,” the Hartford (Conn.) Times 
(Ind.-Dem.) observes, but it sees in the 
plan “only good points, from our outlook,” 
including “the advantage . . . that the 
occupation troops of the Allies could be 
withdrawn, except for such units as might 
be needed to enforce the terms of the 
treaty.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Times-Herald 
(Ind.) calls the proposal “a plan to make 
the German occupation mess official for 
25 years” by guaranteeing continued four- 
power control. 

Although the Baltimore Sun (Ind- 
Dem.) recognizes the questionable aspect 
of diffusing United Nations authority 
“through a too-elaborate network of sub- 
ordinate arrangements,” it supports the 
proposed treaty “as a more immediate 
means of allaying the chronic anxiety of 
the European nations about Germany, as 
a concrete demonstration of the changed 
American mood, and as an administra- 
tive mechanism.” 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





1. Bearers 


C] Dead metal around a printing plate 
C] Calender rolls 
C] Halftone mounting blocks 





3. Bonding Strength 


CT Paper’s resistance to tearing 
(_] Paper’s resistance to surface “picking” 
C] Folding quality of paper 








2. Pericles 


4. Trufect 


C) Artwork of photographic realism 
C) Natural color photography 


CA stock border design 
C- Parasites of pulpwood 
CA display type face 





Cj A paper for fine printing. 





ANSWERS 


] Bearers are dead metal around 

and within the printing area of a 
plate, left as an aid in electrotyping. 
Good plates are most effective when 
printed on fine paper. That’s why, 
for sparkling reproduction, discrimi- 
nating printers and advertisers in- 
sist on Levelcoat* Papers. 


Pericles is a type face designed 

to display a headline. To display 
fine typography, Kimberly-Clark pro- 
duces Levelcoat Papers. Smooth, 
lustrous, and opaque to a high de- 
gree, they set the stage for your 
dramatic selling message. 


3 Bonding Strength is that prop- 
erty in paper which resists “‘pick- 
ing’ —the removal of surface particles 
during printing. The remarkable 
bonding strength of Levelcoat is an 
important aid in assuring cleaner, 
more beautiful presswork through- 
out longest runs. 


4 Trufect is a top grade Kimberly- 
Clark Printing Paper. Minutely 
checked during every operation in 
the manufacturing process, TRUFECT 
remains amazingly uniform from 
ream to ream, from run to run—a 
clear, rich medium for finest quality 
printing in black and white or color. 








PRINTING PAPERS 


For black and white or 
color printing in publica- 
tions, mail order catalogs, 
house organs and direct 
mail, select one of these 
Levelcoat grades — 
Trufect, Multifect, or 
Hyfect. Kimberly - Clark 


Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 


* TRADE MARK 





A PRODUCT OF 
Kimberly 
Clark 
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NO HUGE STEAM SHOVELS to help early Pennsylvania Railroad builders! It 
was pick, shovel and muscle—as you can see from this old photograph. 


Since 1846, four generations of Pennsylvania Railroad 
men and women—working together as a team—have 
striven ceaselessly to improve transportation for the 
American people. 


Each generation has made its vital contribution, left its 
mark on the roddbed of progress. 


The first generation laid the immense framework, with 
few exceptions, of the present Pennsylvania System .. . 
The second double-tracked, triple-tracked, four-tracked 
—broadened and strengthened it . . . The third genera- 
tion drove the tunnels under the Hudson River and built 

















the great Pennsylvania Station in New York; linked New 
England with the Pennsylvania Railroad by bridging the 
East River at Hell Gate; electrified the railroad’s Atlantic 
seaboard operation—and, in addition, helped’ to move 
the enormous numbers of men and materials that brought 
victory in World Wars I and II. 


Today the fourth and newest generation, united with the 
third—altogether a working force of 160,000 employees 
—is not only meeting the day-to-day transportation 
needs of the American traveler and shipper—but building 
new locomotives, new cars, new technical equipment to 
carry on the work of progress so ably started 100 years ago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 


' TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 



















NEW DESIGNS IN OBSERVATION CARS 


Here’s a railway observation car of the future, from 
which you may one day watch the wonders of the 
world of tomorrow unfold, as you spin by in this 
super-streamliner. And many of the things you may 
see will likely be made of Bohn aluminum or mag- 
nesium. For these metals possess that matchless com- 
bination for the industrial world—strength with 
lightness. If weight reduction—with no loss of 
strength—is important in your product—or if you 
would like to enhance its eye or sales appeal, Bohn 
engineers would like to consult with you. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING - DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Designers and Fabricators 
ALUMINUM a MAGNESIUM e BRASS * AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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__.. Question —— 
tne Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Does the world situation today 
make it advisable to extend the Se- 
lective Service draft for another year? 


To present views on whether or not 
the Selective Service Act should be 
extended, The United States News 
asked members of Congress, Govern- 
ment officials, military experts and 
others the preceding question. 


Answers are printed herewith. 


Joseph C. Grew 


Washington, D. C.; Former Under Secretary 
of State; Ex-Ambassador to Japan, 


answers: 


“Ha Great Britain been adequately pre- 
pared ih 1914 and had Sir Edward Grey 
told the Germans unequivocally that if 
they attacked Belgium, Great Britain 
would declare war within an hour, it is a 
fair hyppthesis that the first World War 
would néver have occurred. Had the U.S. 
been adequately prepared in 1941, it is a 
fair hypothesis that Japan would never 
have attacked. For ‘preparedness is at 
present the only insurance against war. 
Without preparedness, diplomacy, our first 
line of national defense, is bankrupt. 

Let us do everything in our power to 
support the United Nations in its en- 
lightened efforts to insure a durable world 
peace, but until the U.N. develops to a 
point where it commands our full confi- 
dence that it can prevent war, it would 
be the height of folly to let down our 
guard. — 

That the atomic bomb will, in our gen- 
eration, render armies and navies obsolete 
is a highly dangerous and illogical concept 
on which to gamble our national security. 
That is why the extension of the Selective 
Service draft for another year for our na- 
tional defense is plain, common sense. 


Brig. Gen. H. C. Holdridge 


(Ret.); Washington, D. C.; National Legis- 
lative Representative, Veterans League ot 
America; Former Commandant, Adjutant 
General’s School, Fort Washington, Md., 


answers: 


The only justification for extending the 
draft, in violation of our traditional fear 
of militarism, is the issue of national se- 
curity. Obsolete military forces contem- 
plated by the draft have already been by- 
passed by new weapons”of terror. By con- 
tinuing the draft we waste our youth, and 
waste billions of dollars to purchase the 
delusion of security. Our forces will inevi- 
tably be formed about technical weapons 
which demand a minimum of man power 
and make the draft unnecessary. 

Knowledge that competition in such 
armaments must lead to world suicide 
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FOR EXPEDITING 
BUSINESS 


As quickly as ideas come and he 
makes decisions, this busy executive 
talks them into action. 

Relaxed and at ease, he dictates 
memos, letters and instructions in a 
quiet conversational voice to the magic 
microphone on his desk. Heart of 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, it is 
his Control Center for Executive Ac- 
tion. It gives him instant and unerr- 
ing control over his entire organiza- 
tion. It even records his over-the-desk 
conversations. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation en- 
ables him to dictate whenever he 
wishes, without requiring his secre- 
tary’s presence. While he dictates, 
she protects him from interruptions 
and does other important work for him. 





No wonder he joins with the thou- 
sands in business who say Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation doubles their 
ability to get things done. 

Learn how Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation can improve the efficiency 
of your business. Consult your local 


‘phone book, or write for descriptive 


literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 
Dept. K-5, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 
Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark 
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ROPERLY planned and integrated tags can do a lot to help you get 

back to top production on peacetime lines. If your present system is 
keeping you in hot water, why not decide right now to put the problem 
up to Dennison. 


Dennison has been studying this subject for years. During this time we 
have helped develop modern, smooth-functioning tag systems for prac- 
tically every. industry and type of manufacturing operation. So don’t 
hesitate to send us your problem because you feel it is “different.” 


Whether you are primarily interested in better tags for raw materials 
control—production routing and scheduling —inspection—shipping records 
or other phases of your plant operations, Dennison can offer you practical 
suggestions. 


Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problems up to 


Dennison 


SPECIALISTS IN PAPER PRODUCTS FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Many Dennison-developed production tags are for hand endors- 
ing. Others are imprinted with variable code information by 
our Dial-Set Printer. For further information write Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, 5148 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 





TAGS © LABELS * SEALS + SET-UP. BOXES » MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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Question of the Week 


will restrain us from resorting to force, 
and encourage a new world co-operation 
which is our only real security. 





Brig. Gen. Kenneth C. Royall 


(Inactive); Washington, D. C.; Under Secre- 
tary of War, 


answers: 

The one-year extension of Selective Serv- 
ice is not only advisable, but vital. Our 
present situation demands U. S. military 
forces overseas. It requires support of*the 
U. N. and a place among the world’s lead- 
ers. With the enlistment rate dropping off 
each month and the total number of volun- 
teers half our needs, we cannot afford to 
let the draft law expire. We already know 
that without Selective Service we shall not 
have the men we need. A man who sacri- 
fices some of his time now may save for 
himself, as well as his country, greater 
sacrifices in the future. 


Jay Cooke 


New York, N.Y.; President, Citizens Com- 
mittee for Military Training of Young Men, 
Inc., 


answers: (by telegraph) 


“The Citizens Committee for Military 
Training of Young Men, Inc., is convinced 
that the unconditional extension of the 
Selective Service Act for one full year is 
essential to the security of the U.S. and 
in the interest of maintenance of world 
peace, and to the performance of our obli- 
gations to the U.N. Universal military 


training should be adopted immediately,” 


upon the termination of such extension. 
Volunteers are insufficient and will rap- 
idly decrease if the Act is not effectively 
extended. Either suspension of induction 
or exemption of men under 20 would dan- 
gerously weaken the value of the Act. All 
men of 20 and over have already been 
called” Extension of Draft Act is essential 
because of the overrapid demobilization 
of our armed forces and also because, until 
universal military training is enacted, 
there will be no adequate reserves for the 
regular forces of the Army and Navy.4# 


Senator Gurney 


(Rep.), $. Dak.; Member, Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 


answers: 

“The world situation today makes it not 
only advisable, but, in my opinion, manda- 
tory that Selective Service be extended, 
for another year.” 

The U. N. is .our only hope for con- 
tinued world peace, and the obligation 
and promise of the U.S. make it imperative 
that our country be strong enough in a 
military way to fulfill our obligation to the 
U. N. It is not at all certain that man 
power can be supplied through the volun- 
teer system in sufficient numbers to guar- 
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antee this support to the U. N. and com- 
plete the occupation job in Germany and 
Japan. The U.S. must not welsh on these 
obligations. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve 


New York, N.Y.; Dean, Barnard College; 
U.S. Delegate to United Nations Confer- 
ence, San Francisco, 1945, 


answers: oF 
“My answer is empuaucally, “Yes.” Until 
the United Nations is firmly established 
and has developed its Security Council 
and armed forces, it is absolutely essential, 
I believe, for-tite U. S. to remain strongly 
arpaee.VUnless we have force behind us, 
our opinion in the world of today will not 
carry much weight. That_is an unpleasant 
fact, but it is a fact. 

Congress has so delayed definite plans 
for our armed forces that it is necessary 
to extend the Selective Service draft for 
another year in order to keep our Army 
at anything like an adequate figure. 


Arthur E. Morgan 


Yellow Springs, Ohio; President, Community 
Service, Inc.; Chairman, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, 1933-38, 


answers: 


From time immemorial the drafted sol- 
dier has been a form of slave, paid a bare 
subsistence, treated arbitrarily and with 
indignity. His morale has been  corre- 
spondingly low. “Soldiering” has been a 
synonym for loafing on the job. America 
should move ahead a few centuries, treat 
the soldier as a citizen, pay him a citi- 
zen’s wage, remove medieval caste dis- 
criminations, civilize Army discipline, and 
rely on enlistment. If those radical steps 
fail, then consider re-enacting the draft. 
“Emergency” may be with us for a gen- 
eration. There will never be a better time 
than now to modernize the Army. 


Col. Thomas K. Fisher 


(Air Forces’ Reserve); Peekskill, N. Y.; Head- 
master, Peekskill Military Academy, 


answers: 


The world situation today clearly dic- 
tates the pressing need of extending the 
Selective Service draft for another year. 

he public hysteria on the natural desire 
to “bring the boys home” has blinded the 
majority to the inherent dangers in a 
turbulent world with vast areas to be 
policed, with strong powers jockeying for 
economic and political control. #” 

The Army and Department of State 
know that our military mgn power has 
been dangerously depleted..We must take 
the advice of experts and not that of 
“Monday-morning quarterbacks.” The age 
of the volunteer army is over. Extend the 
present law or face the start of further 
catastrophe. —" 
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...a fair description, we think, of the security attending 
this unwieldy lift, even though the Yellow Strand Braided 
Safety Slings are handling slippery steel tubes. 

Furthermore, it’s a “‘soft,’’ careful grip. The slings’ patented 
braiding conforms to loads with manila-like flexibility while 
retaining the inbred strength of Yellow Strand Wire Rope. 


% To secure related safeguards in running ropes, we 
suggest that you equip hoists with Preformed Yellow Strand. 
Here, patented preforming enhances the pliability and 
kink-resistance of top-grade steel wires... helps 
speed up lifting, loading, hauling or digging operations. 
Long-lived preformed rope and braided slings 
are readily identified by a color-mark of quality: 
Look for the high-visibility Yellow Strand. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
39 
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NEARING END OF MAJOR STRIKES 


Numerous Demands on Smaller Concerns for Equalization of Wages 


Prospect that new cycle 
of walkouts would follow 
rapid increase in prices 


This country apparently is nearing the 
tag end of the wave of big industry-wide 
strikes that followed the war. Strikes now 
in the offing—once coal, railroad and 
shipping disputes are settled—are likely 
to be confined chiefly to smaller firms and 
industries. 

This situation prevails despite the fact 
that notices of intention to strike are 
being filed with the Government in large 
numbers. These notices are required by 

‘law, and are frequently used by unions as 
a threat to force employers to meet con- 
tract demands. Only a small percentage of 
the notices ever result in strikes. 

The outlook is this: 

Big strikes will decline when the soft- 
coal miners end their walkout. This may 
come in time to avert a strike in the hard- 
coal mines. A railroad strike, scheduled for 
May 18, probably will be averted through 
presidential intervention. A shipping 
strike is in prospect, but that would not 
have the serious effects of a coal or steel 
strike. 

Small strikes can be expected in rather 
large numbers until workers generally get 
the wage increases being granted under 
the Government’s wage-price pattern. 

This picture can change quickly if 
prices are permitted to advance rapidly. 
In that case, the unions will be back soon 
for more wage increases, despite newly 
signed contracts that run a year or more. 

















Strikes against small firms will not be 
nearly so numerous as the statistics indi- 
cate. Notices of intention to strike filed 
with the Government totaled 842 in April, 
compared with 869 in March and $70 in 
February. However, the record shows that 
85 per cent of the disputes resulting in 
strike notices are settled before they reach 
the strike stage. 

Most of the strikes that will occur in the 
next few months will involve disputes with 
individual companies rather than indus- 
tries. They probably will be insignificant 
compared with those in the first quarter 
of 1946. Idleness due to strikes during 
that time totaled 54,700,000 man-days. 
This is higher than any previous yearly 
total, and 18 times as great as the average 
annual loss from 1935 through 1939. More 
than 1,500,000 workers were involved in 
the strikes in this year’s first quarter. 

By industries, the immediate future 
shapes up like this: 

Soft coal. With many industries criti- 

cally short of coal and steel, the coal 
operators and John L. Lewis soon can be 
expected to get down to serious negotia- 
tions to work out a compromise. The Ad- 
ministration now is pressing hard to force 
an agreement in principle on the key issue 
of a health and welfare fund. 
- The strike of 18,000 members of the 
Progressive Mine Workers, an independent 
union, last week closed down the balance 
of the soft-coal industry in Illinois. This 
walkout probably will be settled, as in 
past years, on the general wage pattern 
that will be fixed by the United Mine 
Workers’ settlement. 
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—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 






Hard coal. A strike is scheduled here 
for June 1, although the soft-coal settle- 
ment may provide a formula for agreement 
in time to avert the walkout. The wage 
increase for anthracite might vary some- 
what from thg soft-coal figure, but the 
general pattern of the soft-coal settlement 
usually is followed in anthracite. In any 
event, the hard-coal strike, if it comes, 
would not hamper industrial production 
as much as the present dispute. 

Railroads. Strikes seldom occur in this 
industry, and officials believe the current 
dispute involving trainmen and engineers 
will be prevented. A slightly higher wage 
increase than the 16 cents an hour rec- 
ommended by an emergency board may 
provide a settlement basis, or concessions 
may be made in so-called fringe items, 
such as night-shift pay, sick leave and 
overtime pay. Any concessions presum- 
ably would be extended to the 18 other 


Railroad Brotherhoods, which used the ‘ 


Railway Labor Act’s arbitration machin- 
ery instead of voting to strike. These 18 
unions have received a 16-cent raise, and 
now are sending demands for additional 
raises through the Railway Act’s procedure. 

Copper, lead and zinc. Officials of the 
Labor Department are hopeful that re- 
maining strikes in the copper, lead and 
zinc mines and smelters soon will be set- 
tled. These strikes, some of them under 
way since February, are hampering re- 
conversion almost as seriously as the coal 
strike. A recommendation of a fact-finding 
board for an 1814-cent increase for this 
industry may aid in settlement of the 
walkouts. 

Shipping lines on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts have been threatened with 
strikes by CIO unions of seamen and dock 
workers. Harry Bridges and Joseph Cur- 
ran, the leaders of a new CIO maritime 
federation, are out to get wage increases 
larger than the 20 per cent raises won by 
rival AFL dock workers in New York 


early this year. These strikes would inter- , 


fere with relief shipments abroad, and 
might reduce imports of raw materials. 

Another strike cycle? With these dis- 
putes out of the way, the country may get 
a respite from serious labor disputes for a 
few moriths. If prices are allowed to shoot 
up rapidly, however, the unions would be 
back for more, wage increases. Strikes then 
would begin alf over again. 


Coal Formula 


A formula for settlement of the soft- 
coal strike now is taking Shape. Negotia- 
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tions bétween John L. Lewis and the op- 
erators have been brought near a climax by 
the deepening industrial crisis resulting 
from coal and steel shortages. The break 
in the long strike might come soon, with 
an agreement on a compromise form of 
health and welfare’ fund. 

The settlement terms, when the break 
occurs, are expected to be along these 
lines: 

A health fund of some sort appears in- 
evitable. Operators probably will pay into 
the fund on the basis of a percentage of 
the pay roll, rather than on a royalty 
Miners may be required to con- 
tribute part of the money. Control of the 
fund may be administered by the com- 
panies and the union jointly, possibly with 
a public chairman, or by an outside or- 
ganization. 

A wage increase of 181% to 20 cents an 
hour may be granted, in connection with 
a reduction of the work week from the 
present 54-hour schedule to possibly 40 
hours. Increases above this amount may 
be provided for some mine jobs that the 


basis. 


efforts’ on seeking a compromise on the 
health-fund issue. 

Pressures from outside the coal indus- 
try were aiding the mediation efforts. The 
developments included: 

Railroads were ordered to halt all but 
essential freight shipments by May 10 
and to reduce passenger service 25 per 
cent by May 10 and 50 per cent by May 
15, in a drastic move by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation to conserve, coal. : 
brownout order curtailing electric-power 
use in Illinois also dramatized the paralyz- 
ing effects of the strike on industry gen- 
erally. Steel mills, steamship lines and 
many other industries reduced their opera- 
tions and laid off employes. 

A wage increase of 18% cents an hour 
for copper, lead and zinc miners was recom- 
mended by a fact-finding panel. The panel’s 
report argues that the nonferrous-metals 
industry so closely related to the steel 
industry that its employes are entitled to 
the steel-wage increase of 1844 cents. If 
the Wage Stabilization Board agrees with 
that finding, it apparently would also ap- 
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JOHN L. LEWIS & MEDIATOR MCGRADY 
... public pressures were behind a compromise 


union contends have not kept pace with 
the general wage trend in the industry dur- 
ing the war. 

Safety measures in the mines will be 
improved, possibly by means of a joint 
committee of miners and company repre- 
sentatives in each mine. 

Foremen may be brought under the 
United Mine Workers’ contract. The op- 
erators may prefer to compromise on some 
limited form of unionization of foremen 
rather than carry on a court battle over 
the National Labor Relations Board’s de- 
cision supporting foremen’s unions. 

Some such formula is being discussed as 
a basis for terminating the strike. Edward 
F. McGrady, former Assistant Secretary of 
Labor who now is acting as a special medi- 
ator in the dispute, concentrated his early 
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prove an 18%4-cent boost for coal miners. 
A precedent with a possible bearing on 
the health-fund issue may be forthcoming 
from the Wage Stabilization Board in con- 
nection with a pension plan proposed for 
the electrical-contracting industry. The 
plan calls for payments by contractors to a 
pension fund of the AFL Electrical Work- 
ers for the benefit of retired members. 
Approaching climax. Those pressures, 
plus the filing of bills by Congressmen 
proposing that royalty payments to unions 
be prohibited, were bringing the coal ne- 
gotiations to a climax. For coal consumers, 
a price increase appeared to be inevitable. 
Stabilization authorities were waiting to 
see whether the wage increase would be 
so high as to jeopardize the nation’s new 
wage-price policy. It looked as if Mr. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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AMERICA’S SHORTEST Coast-to-Coast Airway 
Launched by-America’s Pioneer Airline 


——S=— 


NEW-— SCENIC... Now, Western Air’s 44-passenger, 4-en- Ez 
gine Douglas Skymasters whisk passengers, air mail, 
and air cargo-over America’s new, spectacular Denver- 


Los Angeles airway in just 514 hours, 2 hours less than 

Sormer schedules. (Via United Air Lines east of Denver.) s= 
FOR BUSINESS ...Western’s new “cut-off” route links 
Southern California to all the nation’s leading pro- 
duction centers. The only California- New York sky- 
way to follow the “Great Circle” route, it is shortest, 


measuring only 2543 miles, saves time of 85 million 
Americans who live and work in the areas it serves. 


ses 
S ca 





FOR PLEASURE... The new “cut-off” brings Southern 
California beaches, mountains, and deserts hours closer 
to the East. Rocky Mountain playgrounds are only a 
short, fast flight from the Far West. A unique scenic 
spectacle, the “cut-off” traverses America’s last fron- 
tier. See your airline ticket office or air travel agent. 
Specify routing via the Denver-Los Angeles “cut-off.” 
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Lalor Week 


Lewis were getting ready to supply the 
answer." 





Unionism in Baseball 


The question whether baseball is an in- 
dustry in interstate commerce for the pur- 
poses of the Wagner Act is about to be an- 
swered by the National Labor Relations 
Board. If the board decides baseball elubs 
come within its jurisdiction, it then will 
determine how far baseball-club owners 
may go in criticizing the union now be- 
ing formed among professional baseball 
players. 

This new independent union, the Ameri- 
can Baseball Guild, has filed charges of 
unfair labor practice against the Wash- 
ington* Nationals baseball club and _ its 
owner, Clark Griffith. The union contends 
that Mr. Griffith attacked the union in 
public statements and sought to influence 
the players against joining. He denied he 
had talked to his players about the union. 

Strategy of the Baseball Guild is to 
seek protection of the Wagner Act through 





—Harris & Ewing 


MR. GRIFFITH & PRESIDENT 
2 - - the NLRB would have to umpire 


this test case in order to reassure pro- 
spective members during the recruiting 
stage of establishing the new union. The 
Baltimore regional office of the NLRB, 
which has jurisdiction over Washington, is 
investigating the union’s charges. 

Objectives listed by the union as re- 
cruiting arguments include: 

A minimum salary of $7,500 a year for 
major-league players. When a player is sold 
to another club, 50 per cent of the price 
would go to the player. 

Arbitration of salary rates where play- 
ers and owners cannot agree through indi- 
vidual bargaining. Other grievances also 
would be arbitrated. 

Greater freedom of contract for the in- 
dividual player, giving him the right to 
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Now watch, gentlemen, as the color changes 


This one’s an old favorite. Now you 
see it and now it’s black. 

Fact is, the difference between 
monthly red and monthly profit is 
sometimes simpler than it seems. 
Changes in the business forms, an 
outside look at an inside system, and 
economies mount on up dollar by 


dollar by dollar. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, W. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 

MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Diy.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA,GA. 
In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronte; 


Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Moore Business Forms, Inc., is 
called on time and again to see how 
overhead can be pared, overtime 
eliminated, confusion in inter- 
office-routine transformed into order. 

Moore studies one form or many, 
suggests changes and combinations, 
and then supplies the forms. Results 
are written in black. 
















No corner store is too small, no 
corporation too great, to profit by 
Moore service. For information, get 
in touch with the nearest Moore di- 
vision, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore stands ready to supply 
you with everything from a simple 
sales book to the most intricate 
multiple-copy form. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. OY &. Ww. AYER 








15 Minutes From Your Plant 
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| The Richmond Area offers California living at its best 


...@ spur to profitable production! 
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RICHMOND 

... one of California’s leading in- 

dustrial areas ... has a wealth of 

land, labor and raw materials to 

offer manufacturers in search of a 

decentralized West Coast plant lo- 
cation. 


But Richmond has something 
more... LIVEABILITY! 


Fifteen minutes from a Richmond 
plant location are some of the fin- 
est home spots in the world. Broad, 
paved highways lead to rolling 
hills, dotted with cool, green shade 
trees. 


There’s plenty of room for both 
executives and workers to enjoy 
the tonic of outdoor California liv- 


Write Dept. 104 


Richmond Chamber of Commerce 


Largest tonnage port} A 
on San Francisco “—_ 


\e 








ing. Absenteeism is reduced. . . 
turnover decreases .. . production 
soars ! 

There are few areas in all of Cali- 
fornia where choice home locations 
in a climate that encourages out- 


‘door living are so close to produc- 


tion centers. Definitely when con- 
sidering your plant location—con- 
sider Richmond’s liveability—a 
plus factor that insures profitable 
production! 


Write for this FREE BOOK! 


“Richmond Wins the Peace” is a 36-page 
book, filled with current data about the 
West Coast market and Richmond's fa- 
cilities for serving it. Freé . .. if you 
write on your business letterhead. 







Largest industrial area 
{on San Francisco Bay 
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sign a contract with the club of his choice. 

Bonuses, insurance and other benefits, 
such as retirement pay. 

Prospects. Whether such proposals will 
lure many players into the union remains 
to be seen. The salaries paid to the stars go 
as high as $40,000 a year, with bonuses 
added. The rookies, however, receive as 
low as $4,500 in the major leagues. Most 
ball players are individualists and would 
make poor recruiting material for unions. 


Mr. Reuther’s Program 


Factional battles within the CIO United 
Automobile Workers are not going to stop 
that union from taking united action on 
some issues that are of importance to em- 
ployers and unions throughout the coun- 
try. The UAW now is threatening a suit 
against the OPA in an attempt to block 
automobile price-ceiling increases just or- 
dered. Other moves on national social and 
economic issues are planned by the UAW’s 
new president, Walter P. Reuther. 

Rival platforms issued by Mr. Reuther 
and the opposition, led by R. J. Thomas, 





—Acme 
UAW'S THOMAS & REUTHER 
. «» despite bickering, a common goal 


former UAW president, contain some dif- 
ferences on policies. On many major issues, 
however, the Thomas faction adopted pro- 
posals advanced earlier by Mr. Reuther. 
Common goals thus supported by the 
two factions include such weighty measures 
as industry-wide wage scales and industry- 
wide bargaining. Immediate elimination of 
piecework also is advocated. Long-range 
goals include a guaranteed annual wage, 
and reduced work week to 30 hours. 
While his opponents at present hold a 
majority on the UAW board, Mr. Reuther 
was able to get support for his move on car 
prices. He can be expected to unite the 
union on some other national problems, 
despite political bickering within the union. 
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AIR COMPRESSOR MOUNTED IN TRUCK BED, operated through 
V-belt from “Jeep” center power. take-off, supplies 
up to 60 cu. ft. of air per minute at 100-Ib. pressure 
for pneumatic tools. This one vehicle delivers men, 
tools and power to the job. 


The 4-wheel-drive Universal “Jeep” 
takes men, tools and the power of 
its mighty Willys-Overland “Jeep” 
Engine right to the job... over good 
roads, bad roads, no roads at all. 
With its go-anywhere ability, the 
“Jeep” is an ideal vehicle and mo- 
bile power unit for construction, 
road building, mining, quarrying, oil 
field and maintenance jobs. 


REAR POWER TAKE-OFF with spline shaft operates power- 
driven equipment such as spraying units and power 
mowers. Take-off with pulley drive furnishes to 30 h.p. 
for industrial and agricultural belt-driven equipment. 


The versatile ‘“‘Jeep”’ is never idle. 
It works around the clock...around 
the year. The “Jeep” also serves 
as a practical industrial tractor...a 
handy pick-up or tow truck...an 
economical personnel carrier...a 
standby for almost any of your other 
vehicles. 

See your local Willys-Overland 
Dealer now and check the many 





features of the all-purpose “Jeep.” 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


GET A 


Jeep 





GENERATOR IN BODY OF ‘JEEP,’ run by center power take-off, 
supplies up to 200 amperes at 30 volts...shown power- 
ing electric arc welder. Front power take-off operates 
winch with 5000-lb. pull...centrifugal pumps... blowers. 








Weve Been Asked 





ABOUT CHANCES FOR COMMERCIAL BUILDING 


Building and repair work of the nonresi- 
dential sort still is continuing in great 
volume all over the country. Predictions 
that the new construction rules would se- 
verely curtail nonresidential building are 
not being borne out. 

True, most commercial jobs costing 
more than $1,000, and industrial projects 
costing more than $15,000 must be ap- 
proved as essential and nondeferrable. 
And those considered least essential are 
being weeded out. But most applicants 
for authorization to build are getting 
sympathetic hearings. Some are ap- 
proved as hardship cases, others as jobs 
not. interfering greatly with the housing 
program. 

Today, the pattern of nonhousing con- 
struction to be allowed under the program 
is becoming clear. Here is how the new 
rules are adding up, to date: 


How are builders faring generally 
“under the program? 

In the first two weeks of applying the 
“essential” and “nondeferrable” tests to 
industrial and commercial projects, CPA 
officials approved 1,431 applications. Total 
estimated value was $96,971,314. Disap- 
proved were 167 projects with a value 
of $5,155,950. That’s more than 8 to 1 
for approvals. However, many of these 
early applications were approved as ini- 
tial hardship cases which will not be 
met again. 


Can industry build or expand plants? 
So far, most applications for new plant 
buildings have been approved. So have re- 
pairing and remodeling projects in in- 
dustry.. Almost certain of approval are 
projects in plants making scarce building 
materials. But those to make the most ob- 
viously nonessential items are being disap- 
proved. In one district, a factory to make 
bottle caps was rejected. So was one to 
make door bells. Also being rejected are 
new plant. buildings in regions where labor 
supply is tight and housing inadequate to 
accommodate more workers. The nonde- 
ferrable test also must be passed, 
but this may be applied leniently, ex- 
cept when needed materials are unusually 
short locally. 


Can new machinery be instalied? 

In most cases, yes. Certainly in all cases 
in which it is badly needed for replace- 
ment. This applies to commercial-service 
equipment, such as dry cleaning and laun- 
dering machinery, as well as to indus- 
trial machinery. Cost of the machinery 
itself need not be included in determin- 
ing whether the project meets the small- 
job exemption rules. Only the installation 
cost applies. 
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Can new stores and service shops be 
built? 
In many cases, yes. It depends largely on 
how badly the community needs them. In 
a new community, for example, all neces- 
sary commercial facilities will be approved 
almost automatically. Or, if an old area is 
inadequately served by groceries, drug- 
stores, laundries and other such establish- 
ments, the construction of buildings to 
house new shops will be approved to elimi- 
nate shortages of essential services. ; 


Can existing stores be enlarged? 
They can if the projects will expand serv- 
ices needed in the community, particularly 
if the jobs require little of the scarce 
building materials. Generally speaking, ad- 
ditions, repairs and remodeling are to be 
favored over new building. 


What constitutes a hardship case? 


To be approved as a hardship case, the ap- 


plicant will have to show that he cannot 
continue to operate without remodeling or 
building. He may find it impossible to take 
care of his customers without more counter 
space, or more storage or office space, or 
more assembly lines. A church may show 
that its average attendance has increased 
beyond capacity. A school may show its 
enrollment has outgrown facilities. 


However, if the only purpose of the project 
is additional profits, approval could be de- 
nied. An example is a clothing store in a 
community that was well served by such 
stores. The clothing firm bought an old 
theater, tore out the insides, and applied 
for permission to build in four floors. 
Since the store was able to continue its 
normal operations without the project, 
the request was denied. The nondefer- 
rable test also must be met in such 
cases. In areas where building materials 
are generally short, the builder may have 
to show that it would be impossible for 
him to operate any longer without repairs 
or additions. 


How about eviction cases? 

This is one of the most numerous of all 
classes of applicants. Firms being evicted 
from one or more buildings are getting 
favorable rulings generally. Their best 
chance is to find a building that they can 
remodel or repair. If they show they have 
tried this and failed, their applications for 
permission to build will be approved in 
most instances. 


What about new office buildings? 

Their chances are excellent in areas where 
office space is at a premium. This includes 
most cities. Conversion of other structures 


to office buildings is even more sure of ap- 
proval. However, landlords trying to con- 
vert apartments to offices have little 
chance. Housing comes first in the pro- 
gram. 


What chance has construction of au- 
tomobile showrooms? 

First call goes to prewar firms closed out 

by the lack of cars during war. They are 

almost certain to get permission to re- 

model other buildings. Failing this, they 

might get permission to build. 


Can new safety devices qualify? 

All improvements and repairs necessary 
for safety and health are getting easy ap- 
proval, whether in public, commercial or 
industrial structures. During the war, 
local authorities winked at many viola- 
tions of safety and other codes. Now, they 
are requiring stricter conformance. And 
the Civilian Production Administration is 
granting builders permission to make the 
necessary alterations. 


What about projects requiring few 
scarce materials? 

Approval is practically automatic, even 
for the nonessential projects. Quonset huts 
for use as auto repair shops, new. show 
windows, stone retaining walls and many 
similar projects requiring none of the 
critical materials are being approved 
quickly, 


How is the veteran faring under the 
program? 
Returning veterans who gave up their 
businesses and buildings to enter the serv- 
ice are getting building or repair permits 
they need to re-establish their old busi- 
nesses. If they take a “flier” in a new 
venture, however, they probably will get 
no special treatment. In general, veterans 
are qualifying more easily than others as 
hardship cases. 


How can the builder improve his 
chances for approval? 

He can try first to remodel or repair an- 
other structure. It’s easier to get a permit 
for this kind of project. Then, if he can 
find no suitable building, he will have a 
better chance of getting permission to erect 
a new one. Also, he can plan to use a mini- 
mum of the 17 materials on the list of 
critically short materials. Wherever pos- 
sible, he can substitute reinforced concrete 
for brick, metals for lumber, limestone or 
ornamental precast concrete for facing 
brick, and other more abundant materials 
for the critical items that the program 
seeks to channel into veterans housing. If 
he does these things, his chances will be 
improved considerably. 
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Alaska—less than a day from Seattle by Clipper—is a 
vacationland of unmatched natural splendor from early 
May until late October! It is warm and green all summer, 
with mile after mile of game-filled forests, giant brown 
bears, sporty fishing streams, vistas of surpassing beauty! 

















The Clippers stop at Juneau, Alaska’s Alaskagrowsgiantdelphiniums Clippers leave Seattle daily for 
capital city and the site of the famous _ nine feet high, strawberries inches Ketchikan, Juneau and Fairbanks... 
Alaska-Juneau Gold Mine. Juneau has__in diameter, Irish potatoes and connections to Anchorage, Nome 
modern stores, restaurants, accommo- other temperate zone crops. In and Bethel. Stewardess on every 
dations . . . and fascinating side-trips to June the sun shines in the Alaskan _ flight. Ticket price includes delicious 
nearby glaciers. sky almost 24 hours a day! meals aloft ...55 Ibs. of luggage. 











Pan American now 

flies to Alaska, Hawaii, 
Latin America, the West Indies, VV oj & W, 
Bermuda, Europe and Africa. For up-to-the-minute information ORLD AIRI AYS’ 
call your Travel Agent or the nearest Pan American office. é 7 
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= extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


GROWTH OF BUSINESS UNITS: 
EFFECT OF WAR AND SHORTAGES 


Large Companies’ Purchases of Supp!y Sources and Sales Outlets 


Record pools of capital 
and savings as bases for 
more expansion to come 


A renewed trend toward bigness in busi- 
ness is getting official attention just now. 
This trend was well under way during the 
war. It is continuing, and shows signs of 
possible acceleration. Since the war’s end, 
circumstances have encouraged more and 
more companies to buy up their suppliers 
in order to be sure of receiving a flow of 
goods in a period of shortage. Other firms 
are pushing out to diversify their business. 

The Justice Department has its eye on 
key spots in this developing situation, 
watching for conditions that would justify 
action under antitrust laws. The Federal 
Trade Commission is watching, too, and 
wants Congress to give it further power, 
under the Clayton Act, to stop mergers 
before they take place. The Senate Small 
Business Committee is all set to release 
another report pointing up what it finds 
to be happening in the nation as a basis 


for possible future action by Congress. 

Actually, the records over a long period 
show that the trend toward bigness in this 
country is a persistent, even. an irresistible, 
trend. It never has been stopped and sel- 
dom slowed, except in depressions. During 
war, this trend is accelerated as Govern- 
ment uses its power to squeeze down on 
all small business and to expand big busi- 
ness in an effort to get maximum produc- 
tion of war weapons. The two great merg- 
er movements of the past came during 
and after the Spanish-American War and 
during and after World War I. 

What is happening now is this: 

In retail trade and in service trades, a 
boom in small business is getting under 
way, suggesting a movement counter to 
the trend toward bigness. Tens of thou- 
sands of new enterprises are springing up, 
with Government aiding veterans to get 
started and with people who saved during 
the war making investments in little busi- 
nesses. Already, these people have gone far 
toward making up the loss of around 500,000 
businesses suffered during the war. 
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But mortality normally is high in small 
business, and, even in retailing, there are 
signs of growing concentration. Retail firms 
that survived during the war did more 
business than ever before. Several chains 
and large stores have used their profits to 
buy additional stores. 

In manufacturing, the trend is more 
significant and on a different scale. The 
chart on this page shows what has gone 
on. The nation’s greatest period of mergers 
and consolidations occurred during the 
1920s. From the high point of 1929, when 
1,245 companies were absorbed by other 
companies, the trend slowed down during 
the depression 1930s to the low point of 
1939, when only 87 such purchases were 
made. The pace began to pick up again 
during the war and was gaining real 
momentum by 1944. A further substantial 
speed-up in the buying of companies oc- 
curred in 1945, but the actual figures are 
not yet available. The trend is rising, and 
a further increase is expected in 1946. 

In agriculture, no such trend has been 
noted. Big corporation farms are not work- 
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ing out too well in most regions. There is, 
however, a strong trend toward city own- 
ership of farms. 

The drift to bigness, thus, centers in 
the industrial field, where the economies 
of mass production provide the incentive. 
Expansion derives both from the need to 
obtain a steady flow of raw materials into 
the assembly line, and from the need to 
find a market for products. Big manage- 
ment is impelled to push back and _be- 
come its own supplier, to push forward 
and become its own customer. 

Getting supplies of raw materials and 
parts is an especially critical problem at 
present. The tendency for big companies 
to reach out and cover more and more of 
the stages of production was accelerated 
by the war. The continuing shortage of 
supplies is prompting more consolidations 
of suppliers and manufacturers in such 
varied fields as automobiles, construction, 
textiles, machinery, drugs and food. 

Assuring markets is a long-range prob- 
lem in the planning of corporations that 
came out of the war with vastly increased 
facilities for production. Makers of metals 
such as aluminum and steel are venturing 
into the production of more finished goods 
using their materials. 

Expanding production also has 
prompted some corporations to buy out 
smaller firms in their own lines. Rubber 
companies have done this, for instance, 
at the same time that they were dis 
covering new uses for natural and syne 
thetic rubber. 

Plant capacity absorbed by buying out 
other companies is dwarfed, however, by ac- 
quisition of the enormous new plants erect- 
ed by the Government during the war. 

War plants are now being sold by 
Lieut. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory’s War 
Assets Administration. They represent a 
pool of production facilities far greater 
than ever has been placed on the Ameri- 
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can market before. Most of the $14,500,- 
000,000 spent in erecting plants for the 
Government during*the war went into 
such big industries as steel, synthetic rub- 
ber, aluminum, magnesium, tin, electrical 
manufacture, aircraft and motor-vehicle 
assembly, and machinery works. These are 
big plants, and it takes big companies to 
run them. The Governmen: has no choice 
but to sell them to big corporations. De- 
spite review of each transaction by the 
Justice Department, sales and leases of 
plants valued from $20,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 are being made to single concerns. 

Machine tools are as important as 
plant facilities in some industries. Only 
war industries could get machine tools 
during the war, and these concerns installed 
nearly 200,000 new ones. The Government 
provided another 550,000 machine tools, 
and some of these are now being sold. 
About 25,000 of the Government tools 
were sold to war contractors before being 
put on the market>In this field, too, the 
nature of war production gave big com- 
panies an advantage in converting to peace. 

What war did to American business, 
thus, lies at the bottom of the changes 
taking place today. The war centered 
orders in a relatively few large corpora- 
tions. The 250 largest corporations held 
nearly 80 per cent of all prime war con- 
tracts. They also used well over half the 
new plants built by the Government. They 
employed an increased number of workers. 
The war also put emphasis on heavy indus- 
try, and more iron and steel companies 
and aircraft and machinery firms joined 
the ranks of the nation’s top corporations. 

At the same time, Government restric- 
tions barred business, big and little, from 
any expansion not directly related to the 
war effort. The result was accumulation in 
American corporations of the largest pool 
of working capital in history. By last Sep- 
tember, corporations had $50,000,000,000 
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The tools and dies produced in the 
toolroom determine both the quality 
and quantity of production line output. 
The toolroom “sparks” the entire factory; 
it's where craftsmen fashion the tools 
that fashion the finished products. 


That’s why the highest precision is so 
vitally important in toolroom equipment. 
And that is why South Bend Lathes, 
famed for split-thousandth accuracy, are 
extensively used in our leading and 
largest industries. 


Now—when “tooling up” to make new 
products, of new materials, in new de- 
signs — it is well to remember, “Precision 
Production Begins in the Toolroom” and 
South Bend Precision Lathes are an in- 
vestment in precision. 





SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
| Lathe Builders Since 1906 
‘J 535 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Indiana 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOG —Write today 
for your copy of Catalog 100-D showing, in 
color, all styles and sizes of South Bend En- 
gine, Turret and Toolroom Precision Lathes. 
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Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper National Park, Alberta 





A stay at any Canadian National lodge or hotel is a 
vacation in itself. Choose from the wonders of the 
Canadian Rockies surrounding Jasper Park Lodge, the 
varied fun offered at Minaki Lodge, or the seashore 
activities at Pictou Lodge. Or you may enjoy the 
comforts of other Canadian National hotels coast to 
coast. Each conforms to the high standards of Cana- 
dian National Railways — the largest railway system 
on the continent. 

Come on business or pleasure. Wherever you go in 
Canada, Canadian National will serve you. Write or 
call for descriptive folders and information. 

No Passport Needed—Your U. S. dollar goes farther 
in Canada. 


Canadian National offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, 
Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. For industrial information on 
Canada, write Canadian National Railways, Dept. of Research and 
Development, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. ; 


Canaoian Nationat 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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Special Report 


in net working capital, more than double 
the sum they started with in 1939. 

Self-financing, as a result, is mark- 
ing much of industry’s expansion. Instead 
of the shower of new stock issues that 
accompanied the merger movement of the 
1920s, business consolidations to date have 
been financed primarily from company 
funds. 

Also, the public has record amounts of 
cash available for investment. This source 
of financing for business expansion has 
hardly been touched, but the stage appears 
set for a new merger movement. 

Currently, the Administration appears to 
be planning no unusual moves to meet this 
developing pattern of American business. 

New laws, such as the proposal of 
Senator O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, 
for federal incorporation of all interstate 
businesses, or suggested amendments to the 
Clayton Antitrust Act, are unlikely in the 
immediate future. Enactment would re- 
quire a drastic change in the temper of 
Congress. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
power to review stock purchases by corpo- 
rations, but no authority to prevent corpo- 
rations from buying directly the assets of 
competitors. The Commission has long 
sought this added authority, but Congress 
never has seen fit to grant the request. 

As long as consolidations are financed 
without new stock flotations, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission can be 
only an interested spectator. 

Antitrust prosecutions remain as the 
Government’s major weapons against a 
trend toward monopoly. The Justice De- 
partment now is engaged in unwrapping 
antitrust suits that were postponed at 
Army-Navy request. During war, however, 
the antitrust staff was cut in half, and 
it still is too small to engage in the indus- 
try-by-industry probing that was being 
done before the war. 

Attorney General Tom Clark is follow- 
ing a new antitrust policy of pressing civil 
suits in preference to criminal actions, and 
of seeking court decrees that will break up 
big combinations, rather than injunctions 
that required continuous policing. Thus, 
the Department wants to separate motion- 
picture producing from cinema distribu- 
tion, and seeks to promote competition in 
aluminum production. 

A new era of bigness, however, is 
indicated from present trends. The country 
itself has grown bigger. The working popu- 
lation reached new highs during the war, 
and all plans for full employment count 
heavily on mass-production industries, 
which call for big operations. World trends 
also are toward bigness. Governments are 
becoming the principal buyers on world 
markets, and that is likely to prompt con- 
solidations in this country’s export trade. 

Basic trends, thus, appear to favor great- 
er concentrations of control in industry. 
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comes in Petsbut 


There’s another side to Pittsburgh! When spring comes 
in Pittsburgh, <2 


farther than _2°sh 


~~. 


Wars people who haven’t walked 





~~ the dining room all winter 
get out and roam the hills. Pitt kids sprawl on the 
Cathedral of Learning eye PENNS 


out IN) 


All over town people pick violets, swing golf clubs, 


23 lawns, and 
ow 





lally-gaggin’ in 
— it’s wonderful! 


=. 


Carnegie Tech kids go 
Schenley Park, and 






Q go out for the fat and sassy trout in 
= —.Pennsylvania streams, drive with their 
e* pores open through the lush green of our 


lovely Pittsburgh hills. 














Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Offices in Chicago, Detroit, 
Memphis, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
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South Hills people wear summer duds and tell 
impossible tales 0 about their balmy sunshine, 
North Hills 
h hi 
the green things BPC, 
even East End CHF 


madly conscious of Nature. 






people exaggerate about 
in their gardens, and 


people are suddenly and 


When spring comes in Pittsburgh,-it’s a wonderful 
place to be and to have your business. 
It is at any time of year for that matter. 
We wish you’d think about it . . . and if 
you're interested, we or the Pittsburgh Chamber of 


Commerce will be glad to answer your questions. 


ga The Pittsburgh Press 


Represented by the : a. 
. set n Daily Circulation 
atone ane No. in Classified Advertising 


In Retail Advertising 
In General Advertising 
In Total Advertising 





the Continental Can Company saves time 
and simplifies accounting with aZonals 


“This well-known concern uses National 
Payroll machines to make and distrib- 
ute its weekly payroll. These machines 
greatly simplify the making of all pay- 
roll records including social security and 
state unemployment reports. They are 
also used to make the labor distribution. 
The use of these machines has effected a 
great saving over the former method of 
preparing payrolls and making distri- 
bution. 

The National Payroll Machine makes 
the following records simultaneously. 
First, the individual payroll checks and 
pay statement, each showing the gross 
pay, the deductions for the current pay 
period, the net pay and cumulative 
figures for earnings and withholding tax. 


Second, an individual earnings record for 
each employee with cumulative figures 
available for tax reports. And third, a 
payroll sheet and check register. 


All entries are clear and legible. All 
printings are originals and identical, thus 
obviating discrepancies due to human 
error. 


National Accounting Systems serve the 
accounting needs of businesses of every 
size and type. National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines do not require 
specially trained operators, and they 
meet the needs of individual plant prac- 
tices, methods, and deductions. The 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 


View of a National Accounting Machine in 
the payroll department of the Continental 
Can Company. 








Plus and Minus 


. U.S. Pat. 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irene) ef American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The present gloom sahabty represents ‘another low for this postwar period, 
probably is to be followed rather soon by some break for the better. 

The way things are working out..... 

Strike in soft coal is approaching its crisis and a probable settlement 
within two weeks or less. John Lewis, with Government aid, will get most 
of what he demands. The country then will pay the bill in higher coal costs. 

Railroad strike probably will not materialize, or if it does will result 
in quick Government seizure and operation. 

Shipping strike is likely to have serious effects, but not like coal. 

Hard coal stands a good chance of avoiding a strike, with a settlement 
to be made in this industry along the lines of the one coming in soft coal. 

Those are the really big new situations. Strike in copper, zine and lead 
has been serious and prolonged, but there have been some big-company settlements 
and that situation seems likely to clear soon. The big industry-wide strikes 
do seem to be nearing their tag endfor 1946. 











Now, as to the broad, individual-company situationeeceece 

In February, 370 strike notices were filed. 

In March, the number of notices shot up to 869. 

In April, strike notices still were high at 842. 

But, while that looks bad on the surface, an estimated 85 per cent of the 
disputes certified to Conciliation Service are settled without actual strike. 

What's going: 6n obviously is a wave of labor demands for wage increases 
served on individual companies as the country adjusts itself to a higher wage 
level. Strike notices are part of the bargaining process, and are automatic, 
now that the Smith-Connally Act, technically, requires them. It is a mistake 
to view notices to strike as actual strikes. It also is a mistake to conclude 
that individual-company strikes, when they do occur, are necessarily national 
in their effect. Little strikes will go on in important numbers. Big strikes 
will be fewer and less upsetting in remainder of 1946 after coal is settled. 





The thing to keep in mind is that no great inflation such as the present 
can be weathered without. disturbance, without a rather hectic feel to it. 

This is a real, old-fashioned inflation and it is going strong now. 

Wage rates are being inflated all over the lot. More than 1,000 requests 
for price rises, based on wage increases, are pouring in each week. 

Prices are beginning now to run after wages on the way up. OPA, despite 
hold-the-line protestations, is handing out price increases on a wholesale 
basis; is trying to keep prices near enough the higher level of wages to let 
industry go on operating. AS prices go up, wage demands will recur-- later. 

Income inflation is coming ahead of broad price inflation, so that demand 
for goods on the part of people with money is so great that today’s immense 
output of most things still seems like a trickle. 

In relation to demand, goods are scarce, labor is scarce, food is scarce, 
almost everything is scarce except money. Money is superabundant. Speculation 
is active in city property, in farm real estate and, to a degree, in stocks. 

U. S., in fact, is in midst of a broad inflation, not just heading to inflation. 








Coal, of course, is going to get a sharp price rise to cover wage rises. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Freight rates are going up, but maybe not so far or so fast as railroads 
think necessary to offset increased wage payments and other cost increases. 

Higher coal and freight charges will add to price pressures generally. 

Prices of food, of clothing, of construction, of almost everything are 
moving up steadily and persistently with OPA approval; are to go on moving up 
as first one cost and then another is increased. 

As prices go up, to offset wage increases, then labor will come back for 
more wage increases. The return of wage demands can be expected to start late 
in 1946 and to be in full swing during early 1947. 

Prospect is increasing that this spiraling will hit its first top and will 
probably crack sometime in late 1947 or first half, 1948. That's a possibility 
related to the excesses that are developing and that will need to be corrected 
at some stage. Inflation spirals don't run on forever. 








Price control itself won't be clearly defined before June, won't have 
the final Congress agreement on the terms of control to apply after June 30. 

The way the trend of Congress thought is running, under public pressure: 

Profit guarantee probably will be on an industry basis, not each product. 

A profit base more liberal than 1936-39 is likely to be forced on OPA. 

Automatic end to price control may be ordered, but on terms that will not 
bring widespread decontrol of prices right after July 1. Idea of ending price 
control when production reaches the 1941 level seems to be heading for discard. 

Farm-product prices probably will be treated separately from industrial 
prices; probably will get a separate formula for decontrol. 

Cost absorption by wholesalers and retailers is to be cut down or ended. 

MAP, designed to force production of a fixed volume of low-cost clothing, 
is heading for discard. Congress seems determined to end it. 

Price subsidies will be continued, but whittled down. 

Rent control will remain little changed, except that OPA will be under 
pressure to approve upward adjustments to cover higher costs. Control of rents 
on cofimercial space is highly improbable. 


























Businessmen will do well to begin to think about Section 102 of Revenue 
Act; will need to give thought to the proportion of earnings paid out. 

Retained earnings are beginning to be eyed closely. 

And: If the Treasury decides that too large a proportion of earnings is 
being retained, not paid out, it is prepared to apply Section 102 penalties. 

Point is that corporations, as a.whole, have been paying out a smaller 
and smaller percentage of earnings to be taxed in hands of individual stock- 
holders, and have been retaining a larger and larger proportion of earnings. 

In 1936, for example, nearly 80 per cent of earnings was paid out. 

In 1939, this percentage of payments had fallen to 62.8 per cent. 

By 1942, net dividend payments, as a percentage of profits after taxes, 
were down to 39 per cent, and all signs are that they have stayed down ever since. 

At the same time, net working capital of corporations has risen from 
a $25,000,000,000 level to a $51,000,000,000 level. 

Treasury thinks that it sees tax avoidance in this situation. It thinks 
that many corporations are retaining earnings, not paying them out heavily, 
in order that earnings may not be taxed at the high individual surtax rates. 

Result is that cash and liquid reserves are likely to become suspect. 

Earnings invested in plant and equipment will be less suspect. 

Smaller, closely held corporations, with big retained earnings, will face 
very close Treasury scrutiny in the future, larger companies less so. At times 
it might be cheaper to pay the penalty than to pay income tax on dividends. 

This is-.a developing situation, though, that can bear watching. 



















effective January 1, still is alive as 
Much depends on the election outcome. 


Tax reduction for individuals, 
@ prospect, but it isn't a sure thing. 
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[| agin words? Sometimes, yes. But danger- 


ous to the life of your business when em- 
ployees “juggle” figures, “‘pad” expense accounts, 
“lift” valuable merchandise, “dip” into the till. 


Today, with crime increasing, you cannot afford 
to take chances. More than ever, your company 
needs the protection of Fidelity Bonds. Bonding 


not only protects your company but also builds 


employee morale by providing a tangible “clean 
bill of health.” 


Mail the coupon below for your free copy of ‘1001 
Embezzlers.” This unusual book portrays the 
average male and female embezzler . . . gives the 
facts behind many typical cases of employee dis- 
honesty. Send for your complimentary copy of 


**1001 Embezzlers” today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 


U.S.F.&G. 








UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


f FIFTIETH 








Fill Out and Mail This Coupon: 


Unrrep States Fiperity & Guaranty Co. 
135 E. Repwoop STREET 
Ba.timoreE 3, Mp. 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of ‘1001 
Embezzlers.” 





Company. 





Address 
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CUTTING FEDERAL CORPORATIONS 


Postwar Liquidation of Many Business Activities of Government 


Operations that will result in 
estimated $4,000,000,000 
loss during next fiscal year 


The U.S. Government is in business to 
the tune of $16,400,000,000. That is the 
value of total assets of Government cor- 
porations reported by President Truman 
in a supplemental budget message. This 
message discloses for the first time details 
of the Government’s widespread business 
operations. 

The 32 Government corporations listed 
in the report are engaged in such assorted 
business operations as banking, insurance, 
electric-power production and sales, and 


are scheduled to decline to $16,100,000,000 
during the year, mainly through disposal 
of defense plants and housing projects. 

Operations of Government corpora- 
tions fall into five major categories: 

Aid to industry comes from the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. and its: sub- 
sidiaries. This group is expected to show 
a loss of $2,581,000,000 for the coming fis- 
cal year, all because of war. Food subsidies 
and losses on the sale of surplus property 
are the principal items of expense. 

Income of RFC and subsidiaries is esti- 
mated at $1,752,000,000 for the period. 
On June 30, 1947, outstanding RFC loans 
are expected to reach $672,000,000, against 
$344,000,000 outstanding on June 30, 1945. 


: ed 
—Harris & Ewing 


BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH 
.-. Congress will be interested in his surgery 


merchandising. The Government also uses 
corporations to operate railroads, barge 
lines, terminals, and a steamship line. Most 
of them produce revenue, but some are 
designed deliberately to lose money. 

In the aggregate, the President ex- 
pects Government corporations to show a 
net loss of $4,000,000,000 in the fiscal year 
that begins next July 1. This loss is to 
result chiefly from subsidy operations, 
sales of surplus property, and war housing. 
These will account for a $3,400,000,000 
loss. The remainder will come from costs 
in supporting prices of farm commodities, 
in buying strategic materials, and in con- 
verting temporary war housing to peace- 
time use. Total assets of the corporations 
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In the years ahead, these loans are ex- 
pected to return a profit. 

Aids to housing are expected to show 
a loss of $519,600,000, with losses on the 
sales of war housing and the cost of recon- 
ditioning barracks and temporary housing 
for veterans accounting for almost the en- 
tire sum. Income from Government hous- 
ing aids is estimated at $154,704,409. 
Major housing agencies are the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corp., Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp., Defense Homes Corp. 
and Federal Public Housing Authority. 

Aids to agriculture through Commodity 
Credit Corp. and associated credit institu- 
tions are expected to wind up the year 
with a loss of $954,800,000, in addition to 


the expected RFC loss of $1,000,000,000 on 
food subsidies. This group of corporations 
is expected to have a total income of 
$1,504,600,000, chiefly from the sale of farm 
commodities. Those commodities, however, 


- are expected to cost $130,000,000 more 


than they will yield. The other major loss 
will come from subsidy payments esti- ~ 
mated at $725,000,000. 

Aids to foreign trade, principally 
through the Export-Import Bank, are ex- 
pected to show a profit for the fiscal year 
of $29,800,000, derived from interest pay- 
ments on loans. During the period, the 
Bank is expected to loan $2,600,000,000. - 
Net income would be higher except for 
costs of liquidating the inter-American pro- 
gram, which has been lumped under this 
category. 

Aids to regional development are ex- 
pected to yield a profit of $3,000,000 for 
the year. Principal operator in this field is 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which is 
expected to show net proceeds of $29,000,- 
000 from power sales. This profit, however, 
is pared by costs of flood control and navi- 
gation development, and steamship and 
railroad operations by the Panama Rail- 
road Co. 

The message stated that war activities 
of Government corporations are being 
wound up and that many of the specially 
created war corporations are to be liqui- 
dated. Mr. Truman, however, proposes to 
keep the RFC in existence, and specifically 
recommends an extension of this agency’s 
life beyond Jan. 22, 1947, the present ex- 
piration date. The various farm and foreign 
lending agencies also are to remain. 

The President reported further that he 
had directed Budget Director Harold D. 
Smith to begin a detailed study of Gov- 
ernment corporations and their functions. 
The purpose is to fit the role of each cor- 
poration into the federal program, and to 
integrate the activities of corporations 
with that program. Mr. Smith is asked 
further to decide whether any corporations 
should be incorporated into regular federal 
departments and should be placed on a 
normal budget basis, whereby Congress 
will directly control their expenditures. 


New Savings-Bond Drive 


The Government now goes to the public 
for help in stemming the expansion of bank 
credit. Officials hope a June 6-July 4 sales 
campaign for U.S. savings bonds, soon to 
be announced by the Treasury, will stimu- 
late a more rapid shift of ownership of the 
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The borrower who got more than dollars 


TORED away in vaults the world over 

lie the records of millions of bank 
loans. The Bank of Manhattan maintains 
many thousands of these files, recording 
regular loans, repaid by borrowers. 


There is, however, another kind of 
loan, often granted by the Bank of Man- 
hattan, which isnot counted out in dollars. 


One small firm that received both types 
of loans from the Bank of Manhattan 
was founded by an ambitious paint 
salesman just after the first World War. 
As a salesman, he was an outstanding 
success—but he dreamed of still greater 
achievement as a manufacturer. 


In 1922 he bought a small brick build- 
ing and went to work. Needing equip- 
ment and supplies, he applied to the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company for a 
loan of $1500. The Bank checked his 


background, learned of his years of ex- 
perience in the paint business, his pro- 
gressive business policy, his unflagging 
desire to produce finer, more durable 
products. A loan was quickly arranged. 
With it, the businessman received advice 
and encouragement that won his lasting 
friendship. 


Large orders followed. During World 
War II, having reached a prominent po- 
sition in the paint industry, the M. J. 
Merkin Paint Company supplied thou- 
sands of gallons of paint for American 


naval and merchant ships. Vast quanti- 
ties of another Merkin product were 
shipped to the Oak Ridge atom bomb 
plant. 


Today the Bank of Manhattan is still 
offering convenient credit loans to quali- 
fied borrowers. And with them the Bank 
continues to grant other loans just as 
important as money—loans of friendly 
advice and counsel—to help small busi- 
nesses achieve healthy expansion, and 
big businesses, the security and stability 
that mean continued success. 
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public debt from commercial banks to in- 
dividuals. 

Heavier bond buying by the public 
would enable the Treasury to redeem a 
larger volume of bank-held securities. This 
would serve to reduce bank deposits and 
diminish inflationary pressures. j 

Bond selling this time will lack the fan- 
fare of wartime drives. There will be no 
national quota. Selling under pressure will 
be discouraged. But Vernon L. Clark, Na- 
tional Director of the Treasury’s Savings 
Bonds Division, is organizing a. nation- 
wide advertising campaign and reviving 
volunteer sales groups. 

Sales of savings bonds, predicted at 








—Harris & Ewing 
VERNON L. CLARK 
. «. a bonded public was desired 


$6,000,000,000 for 1946, are running at an 
$8,600,000,000 annual rate. Redemptions 
are slightly behind schedule. 


Drive for Tax Collections 


Tax returns of U.S. individuals and 
corporations are to come under closer 
scrutiny in the months ahead. The Treas- 
ury and Justice Department now are 
combining forces to squeeze ovi the last 
dollar the Government can claim under 
existing revenue laws. 

It is to be a crackdown on honest mis- 
takes as well as on willful violations. 
Among other things, the penalty tax 
against improper accumulations of cor- 
porate earnings will be enforced vigor- 
ously. Deductions for business’ expense 
will be examined more closely. Detailed 
audits and field investigations of business 
and individual earnings will become com- 
monplace. The black market will be probed 
for hot tax money. 

Thé Treasury's Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is completing the training of a 
force of 7,800 new agents to step up the 
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enforcement drive. In Internal Revenue 
offices all over the country, these men 
will do the spadework, examining returns, 
make audits and field checks, and _ pre- 
pare evidence against violators for civil 
or criminal action. 

The Justice Department is getting set 
to prosecute a growing number of cases 
involving criminal fraud. Douglas W. Mc- 
Gregor is becoming Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Tax Division with 
instructions to push evasion cases. He is 
to concentrate on the black market, espe- 
cially meat. 

Experts on tax law are to be assigned to 
U.S. attorneys’ offices throughout the 
country to train prosecutors in handling 
tax-evasion trials. 

Section 102 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code—the provision that levies a pen- 
alty tax on corporations that let earnings 
accumulate improperly instead of paying 
them out as dividends to stockholders— 
is coming to life as a weapon against one 
form of tax avoidance. This section was 
almost forgotten during the war, because 
it was recognized that corporations had to 
withhold relatively large amounts for 
wartime reserve requirements, and_be- 
cause it was assumed that the excess- 
profits tax took care of the matter. 

Retained earnings of U.S. corporations 
were only 39 per cent of net profit in 
1939. They jumped to 55 per cent during 
the war. Liquid assets advanced from 
26.8 per cent of working capital in 1939 to 
49.1 per cent in 1945. Dividend payments 
dropped from 62.8 percent of net profits 
after taxes in 1939 to 38.9 per cent in 1942. 

The Treasury now will expect corpora- 
tions to return to prewar dividend poli- 
cies. If dividend payments for 1946 are 
low in relation to net profits after taxes, 
penalties under section 102 can be ex- 
pected. Amounts retained during war 
years will have a bearing on how much 
corporations can justify for reserve re- 
quirements in 1946. Companies that re- 
tained abnormally large sums during the 
war can expect their 1946 returns to come 
under scrutiny. 

Tax avoidance is assumed in cases where 
the Treasury finds that accumulations ex- 
ceed the reasonable needs of business. 

Penalties are 274 per cent on improp- 
erly retained earnings up to $100,000, and 
384% per cent on all amounts above $100,- 
000. Penalty taxes apply on all undis- 
tributed net income, not only on the excess 
above a “reasonable” amount. 

In some cases, penalties may be less 
than the surtaxes that stockholders would 
have to pay on dividends. There may be 
companies, therefore, that will deliberately 
take the penalty. This applies especially to 
closely held corporations, whose stock- 
holders can leave their earnings in the 
business and postpone their dividends un- 
til some future year when individual in- 
come taxes are lower. 
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Rising Debate as to Which of the Generals Won War in Europe 
... Senator Maybank’s Job of Reassuring South on British Loan 


The big argument over who really won 
the war is beginning. It promises to grow 
in intensity. Military writers are choosing 
their heroes, praising this general, blaming 
that one, debating strategy, questioning 
motives. With the removal of war censor- 
ship, new information is emerging to throw 
a fresh light upon men and events in the 
dramatic moments of the war. 

Three generals already are becoming fig- 
ures of controversy. They are General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, who was 
the Supreme Commander in Europe; Gen- 
eral Omar N. Bradley, who commanded 
the 12th Army Group, and British Field 
Marshal Bernard L. Montgomery, who 
commanded the 21st Army Group. The 
merits of the three generals are becoming 
a matter of hot debate, with military 
writers adding to the controversy. 

The controversy, arising at a time when 
the British loan is being considered, is 
bringing into question the British war 
strategy and putting a new strain upon 
U.S. relations with Great Britain. And, by 
raising questions about the manner in 
which General Eisenhower ran the Allied 
command in Europe, it is putting new ar- 
guments in the hands of the Navy against 
a unified command of our defense forces. 

Questions. Some of the chief questions 
that are being asked are: How well did 
General Eisenhower run the Allied Expe- 
ditionary Forces in Europe? Was his chief 
role that of a political or a military leader? 
Why did he divert supplies from General 
Bradley and the fast-moving General 
George S. Patton’s Third Army in the 
summer of 1944 to a British Army under 
Marshal Montgomery that was being held 
at a standstill by the Germans? And who 
really won the Battle of the Bulge? 

These are only a few of the questions. 
Some of them are rising out of the ideolo- 
gies of the questioners. Others are prompt- 
ed by curiosity. Some come from military 
writers who reported the events as they 
happened. Others aré asked by soldiers 
who saw their own units stalled by short- 
ages of ammunition and gasoline while 
supplies were being diverted to the British. 

The complete answers will not be avail- 
able for a long time, if ever. They can be 
provided only by the slow unrolling of 
history as the chief actors in the great war 
pass from the scene. The bits of informa- 
tion that are emerging now are chiefly the 
product of men who were attached to one 
or the other of the generals involved and 
whose views may not be regarded as 
wholly impartial. 

A conflict between British and Ameri- 
can strategy, apparent at the time, is 
being more clearly depicted now. But, more 
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than that, fresh light is being thrown 
upon the conflicts between the personali- 
ties of the men who were running the 
show and the difficulties that they had in 
submerging their own personal feelings to 
hold together in one Allied team until the 
fighting was done. Varied views of the 
men are being presented. 

GENERAL EISENHOWER was just a politi- 
cal general, or he was an affable genius, 
according to whose book is consulted. 

MarsHAL 
great disappointment in Europe, and a 
popinjay to boot; or was the man who won 
the Battle of the Bulge. Which book or 
whose press releases are read will deter- 
mine the conclusion. 


Montcomery either was a , 


and War Department officials have still 
other views. 

Something of a balanced and fairly ra- 
tional pattern can be pieced together by 
adding up all of these views and breaking 
them down again into an average. 

The intrigue that Mr. Ingersoll attrib- 
utes to the British is a little too intangible 
to be accurately calculated yet. He says 
that American generals, like General Brad- 
ley, often got pushed around because they 
were not adept at the kind of intrigue that 
was played on the Anglo-American mili- 
tary committees. 

But men who are familiar with the op- 
erations of international committees of 
various kinds point out that, by their very 





GENERAiS EISENHOWER & BRADLEY 
... the Battle of the Bulge wasn’t ended—in books 


GENERAL BrapLey was. the greatest 
American strategist and general of the war, 
or he was the man who got caught off bal- 
ance and permitted the German break- 
through into Belgium that brought about 
the Battle of the Bulge. The point of view 
depends upon whose book is being read or 
what authority is being interviewed. 

The truth lies somewhere between. Cap- 
tain Harry Butcher, U.S.N.R., who was at- 
tached to General Eisenhower’s staff as a 
personal aide, has written one view in his 
“My Three Years With Eisenhower.” Ralph 
Ingersoll, the editor of PM, has written 
another in his book, “Top Secret.” Various 
war correspondents, returned fighting men 


nature, such committees must either evolve 
compromises or push somebody around. 
They are created to weigh the arguments 
of two contending sides and produce a de- 
cision. Both sides can’t win. One has to lose 
sometimes. So the Americans had to lose 
sometimes. And, as Allied Supreme Com- 
mander, General Eisenhower could not al- 
ways side with his American comrades. 
The argument over whether there was 
to be an Allied command, and the nature 
of such a command, began long before 
General Eisenhower was called back from 
the Mediterranean for the invasion prepa- 
rations. General Jacob L. Devers, who pre- 
ceded General Eisenhower in London as a 
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planner for invasion, had felt that 
the Americans should run their own 
show and leave the British to work 
alone, on their own. 

General Eisenhower, as he is de- 
picted in Captain Butcher’s book, 
disagreed. He had felt as early as 
1942 that this would not work; that 
whether the Americans liked it or 
not there would have to be one team 
for the invasion. 

Americans had needed the British 
Navy to help put them ashore in 
North Africa. It looked as if they 
would have to depend on the British 
for landing craft to put Americans 
ashore across the Channel. The Brit- 
ish would need U.S. bomber support. 
Americans would need British fighter 
escorts. The Americans would have 
to depend on British Intelligence. 
The British would need U.S. gasoline. 

In England, and later on the Con- 
tinent, General Eisenhower was a 
political general. He had to be. All 
accounts agree that he was. He had 
all sorts of conflicting groups around 
him. He had to conciliate and bring 
together and fuse these varying ele- 
ments into a winning team. 

One war or two? The General 
had the idea, Captain Butcher ex- 
plains, that it was one war and one 
team; that it had to be fought that way 
if it was to be won. Mr. Ingersoll implies 
that General Eisenhower tried so hard to 
conciliate the British and keep them in 
line that he did not give his American 
generals an even break. 

Captain Butcher and some of the re- 
turned fighting men make it clear that this 
criticism was fairly widespread in the 12th 
Army Group in France in September of 
1944. Captain Butcher says that a war 
correspondent just back from the Third 
Army front told him officers and men of 
Gen. Patton’s Army felt that the British 
had been favored by Gen. Eisenhower 
with transport and permitted to advance 
while the U.S. Third Army was stalled for 
lack of gasoline. He said some of the junior 
officers in Gen. Patton’s Army were saying, 
“Eisenhower is the best general the British 
have.” 

Pinch for gasoline. General Bradley, at 
about this time in the autumn of 1944, was 
making off-the-record visits to Paris to talk 
with U.S. supply officers. Once he told them 
to forget about food and ammunition, even 
winter overcoats that were in the holds of 
ships at Cherbourg, and to put every man 
and every truck to hauling gasoline. Mr. 
Ingersoll says General Bradley felt that, 
if he could get 6,000 tons of gasoline a day 
for six days, he could get the war over in 
a week. But he could not get the supplies. 

Mr. Ingersoll says General Eisenhower 
_made the decision in August, 1944, that 

had halted General Bradley’s armies, one 
of which was that of the hard-hitting 
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General Patton. It worked out ‘Tike this: 
General Eisenhower agreed to send 500 tons 
of gasoline a day to the British by trucks. 
Later, another 1,500 tons of air-borne gas- 
oline a day was diverted to the Britsh. 

This left 7,000 tons of transport a day 


* clear for General Bradley’s armies, to sup- 


ply them with fuel, rations, ammunition 
and winter clothes. But, Mr. Ingersoll says, 
5,000 of the 7,000 tons was allocated to the 
use of the First Army, which was to pro- 
tect General Montgomery’s flank. The other 
2,000 tons was given to General Patton. 
This was barely enough to keep him in the 
field. The 500 tons of fuel a day cost the 
mobility of three divisions. This was what 
stalled General Patton. And it was why 
bitter Third Army officers said Gen. Eisen- 
hower was the best general the British had. 

The impetus of the Bradley-Patton drive 
was lost. The next issue was whether to 
consolidate on the German border or try 
to keep going. General Patton fumed and 
talked of going on through the Westwall 
even if he had to push the vehicles by hand. 
But he tackled three generations of fortifi- 
cations piled one on top of the other at 
Metz, without gasoline to move up his 
infantry, and lost. The drive settled down 
into a slugging match. 

Supplies finally were assured and a re- 
grouping was made. General Bradley was 
getting set for the final push when the 
Germans began the Ardennes counteroffen- 


.sive, which led to the Battle of the Bulge. 


The possibility of a counterattack—Mr. 
Ingersoll says—had been discussed in Gen- 





, wren —Official British 
CHURCHILL & MONTGOMERY ; 
. « - how important was the perpendicular pronoun? 


eral Bradley’s headquarters several 
weeks before it happened. 

General Bradley said: “We haven’t 
enough troops to be strong every- 
where. To stay on the offensive, to 
keep the Germans from recuperating, 
to break through to where we can 
use our armor again—to do all these 
things, we have no choice but to con- 
centrate our forces. And that means 
thinning out the line somewhere. The 
Ardennes is still the safest place in 
which to thin the line. But, you point 
out, the enemy has the capability of 
attacking there? All right, let him 
come there if he wants to. We have 
got to destroy his army some place 
and if he comes out into the Ar- 
dennes so much the better. We want 
him out of his hole.” 

But, when the blow came, it was 
a complete surprise. Intelligence re- 
ports had indicated that section of 
the German line was weak. The at- 
tack took the Germans through the 
American lines at 30 miles an hour. 
They overran and captured two 
whole regiments the first night. Gen- 
eral Bradley regrouped his men and 
set his armies to contain the break- 
through. 

The Marshal’s moment. And then 
Marshal Montgomery moved into 
the picture again. General Eisenhower 
asked General Bradley if he could stop the 
Germans. General Bradley said yes. But 
Marshal Montgomery argued that the Ger- 
mans were coming his way, toward Ant- 
werp, and said he would not be responsible 
for what might happen unless he were 
given command of all the forces between 
Antwerp and the enemy. 

The British Marshal said the front had 
been split into two battlefields and that 
each should be under its own commander. 
Mr. Ingersoll says that this demand was 
backed by Prime Minister Churchill, and 
that, without studying General Bradley’s 
situation any further, General Eisenhower 
turned the American First and Ninth 
armies over to the British commander. 

Mr. Ingersoll says that the only British 
troops contributed to the battle of the 
Ardennes were a single brigade, less than 
an American regiment; that the victory was 
purely an American one; that Marshal 
Montgomery pulled the American armies 
under his command back steadily, put 
them into defensive positions; and that it 
was the repeated driving attacks. one after 
another, by General Patton, operating un- 
der General Bradley, that finally smashed 
the German drive. 

In the shifting of command of the First 
and Ninth armies to Marshal Montgomery 
was the germ of a climactic argument be- 
tween the British and the Americans, one 
that gained enough impetus to break into 
print even in the middle of the war. The 
Americans had grumbled at the diversion 
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Union Oil Owners Net Profits Average $258 in’45 





1. im 1945, after meeting all their ob- 
ligations, the owners of Union Oil Com- 
pany had a net profit of $8,747,992. Now 
most of us will admit that 834 million 
dollars is a lot of money. But many of us 
don’t realize that Union Oil’s profits— 
like America’s taxes—are divided among 
@ lot of people. 





4. In other words, while Union Oil to- 
day consists of about 154 million dollars’ 
worth of oil wells, refineries, service 
stations, etc., the company is owned— 
and the profits are shared — by ordinary 
Americans like you and your neighbor 
next door. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


2. For Union Oil Company is owned 
not by 1 man or 2 but by 33,938 in- 
dividual Americans — enough to make 
acity almost the size of Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Divided among that many own- 
ers, the net profits actually amounted 
to just $257.76 per stockholder. 








5. 76% of these owners live in the 
West-62 in Spokane, 8 in Grants Pass, 
Oregon, 190 in Bakersfield, Calif., etc. 
2,155 are Union Oil employees. The 
average stockholder owns 137 shares. 
Some hold fewer, some more; but the 
largest owns less than 114% of the 
total shares outstanding. 





3. Even this sum wasn’t all paid out in 
dividends. $4,081,722 was left in the busi- 
ness. Dividends paid out—money that actu- 
ally went to the owners — averaged just 
$137.49 per stockholder—$11.46 per month. 
Wages paid out averaged $3,283 per em- 
ployee—$274 per month. 





6. So it is not the investments of a few 
millionaires, but the combined savings of 
thousands of average citizens, that make 
Union Oil —-and most American corpora- 
tions—possible. Without some such method 
of financing heavy industry, Americanmass 
production, with free competition, could 
never have been accomplished, , 
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of gasoline and supplies to Marshal Mont- 
gomery on the eastern flank in Normandy, 
had complained at his slow progress while 
General Patton was dashing ahead. They 
often had ignored the fact that Marshal 
Montgomery was grappling, mile by mile, 
with German armor. 

The American point of view was that 
Marshal Montgomery fought too cautious 
and careful and defensive a type of war. 
What the American generals wanted, like 
the American soldiers, was to get on with 
the war and get it over with. They were 
impatient with delaying tactics. 

Now, when they saw two American 
armies being placed on the defense, instead 
of the offense, under the Marshal’s com- 
mand, the ire of American officers began to 
rise. Their ardor was not cooled by de- 
mands in the British press that Marshal 
“Montgomery be made the Ground Force 
Commander with over-all charge of all 
Allied forces on the Continent. 

The transfer of the First and Ninth 
armies to the Marshal had been specifically 
spoken of by General Eisenhower, in his 
order, as a‘temporary assignment to meet 
acrisis in communication. The British press 
assumed that this was to be permanent, 
and asked, since Marshal Montgomery al- 
ready commanded so much of the Ameri- 
can Army, why not give the rest to him? 

Prime Minister Churchill once had 
spoken of the Marshal as “incomparable in 
defeat, insufferable in victory.” The Mar- 
shal held a press conference in which he 
made considerable use of the perpendicular 
pronoun and implied that he had won the 
victory personally. At least, that is the 
view that the officers in General Bradley’s 
headquarters took, despite Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s high tribute to the fighting quali- 
ties of the American soldier. 

In response, General Bradley called in 
the p?ess correspondents and gave them a 
statement in which he made it clear that 
the transfer of the First and Ninth armies 
to Marshal Montgomery had been tempo- 
rary and that the command would revert 
to their old Army Group as soon as physi- 
cal contact was made between the First 
and Third armies. The release made it clear 
that the battle plan had been decided upon 
before the Marshal entered the picture. 

The breach was hastily patched up. 
There were quick apologies. The forces 
joined hands again and went ahead to final 
victory. But the outbreak of the old argu- 
ment anew indicates that the resentments 
still are burning. Many more books will be 
written before the argument is settled. 


South’s Split With Britain 

Southerners now are dividing in the 
face of the British loan. The division is so 
serious as to have a vital bearing upon the 
fate of the loan. The Southerners fear the 
loan may be used to nationalize the Brit- 
ish cotton industry, an action which 
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might tend to chisel down the price of cot- 
ton. And cotton prices still are a prime 
factor in the prosperity of the South. 

For Southerners, the issue is grave 
enough to shake their historic friendship 
with Great Britain, a friendship that drew 
Southern support for the British war effort 
long before the United States entered the 
conflict. Southern protests have been put 
bluntly before the State Department, and 
the Department now is trying to obtain 
an agreement from Great Britain that 
will reassure the Southerners. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes and 
Assistant Secretary William L. Clayton, 
both of whom are familiar, personally, 
with Southern problems, are bringing all 
of their persuasion to bear upon the 
Southerners. They have talked over the 
situation with a committee of Southern 
Senators. And Secretary Byrnes has per- 
suaded his old friend, Senator Burnet 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR MAYBANK 
. . - Southerners were split 


Maybank (Dem.), of South Carolina, to 
lead in the fight for adoption of the loan. 

Senator Maysank is well equipped to 
talk authoritatively about the cotton ex- 
port business. He has been in that business 
for 20 years, doing business with England 
and Europe. Much of his work in behalf of 
the loan is being done in private. But the 
Senator also made a speech in which he 
told the Senate that the State Department 
had been assured that none of the funds 
from the loan were to be used to buy, 
promote or develop cotton in India, Egypt, 
or elsewhere. 

The Senator argued that the loan would 
improve the cotton business in the United 
States materially for years to come. He 
said the domestic demand for cotton 
goods is such now that export trade is not 
needed so badly as it will be five years 
from now. And he added: 





“If we prepare today for the future 
trade of the world, we shall be in a posi- 
tion to go forward five years from now 
when that trade is necessary for us to 
have.” 

Background of breakup. Nationaliza- 
tion of Britain’s cotton buying has played 
little part in the floor discussion. But 
Senator Maybank hinted at it, saying: 

“A good many of us regret extremely 
the necessity for the actual closing of the 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange. We regret ex- 
ceedingly some of the things that now are 
being done by the British Government. 
Even so, we believe it far better for the 
United States to make this loan so as to 
increase our trade and to break down the 
barriers which will exist in the future un- 
less the loan is made.” 

What had happened to the British cot- 
ton market was this: The British mills 
used to bid competitively on the Liverpool 
market for the cotton to meet their future 
needs. Prices on the New York and New 
Orleans markets closely followed the trends 
set by Liverpool. 

During the war, the normal channels of 
cotton trading dried up. The British Gov- 
ernment handled shipping and did the buy- 
ing for British mills. At the end of the 
war, a Labor Government came into power. 
Now, that Government is planning to con- 
tinue to buy for the British mills. Com- 
petitive bidding on the Liverpool exchange 
is out of the picture. 

The Southern fear is that, with a single 
Government agency doing the buying for 
one of the world’s biggest groups of cotton 
users, that agency will dominate the cotton 
trade and tend to depress prices. 

Such an agency would buy in million- 
bale lots. It might ignore small sellers. It 
could lay up large quantities of cotton in 
warehouses when prices were low and hold 
those stores as a club over price rises. It 
could create its own grading standards, 

The Southerners do not want the 
United States to help finance such an op- 
eration. Railroad, port and warehouse of- 
ficials, exporters, traders, buyers and even 
growers of cotton are putting the heat on 
Southerners in Congress. 

Two South Carolinians. This is the sit- 
uation that the Southerners have put be- 
fore the State Department. Mr. Byrnes 
asked Mr. Maybank, as an old friend, to 
help straighten out the problem. It was 
Mr. Maybank who succeeded to Mr. 
Byrnes’s seat in the Senate in 1941 when 
the latter went on the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Maybank, a scion of an old Charles- 
ton family, already had served as Mayor 
of his home city and as Governor. 

The Senator now is putting his personal 
weight back of the loan. But, nevertheless, 
Southerners in both houses are split 
straight down the middle on the question. 
Some of them are likely to be busy with 
other things, outside Washington, when 
the time comes to vote. 
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Said an aged Caliph to his two sons: “My time has come. 
You each own a spirited steed, so ! propose a race to 
Bagdad — and the son whose horse last enters the city 
shall inherit my estate.” For weeks the two sons dawdled 
upon the road, each striving to go slower than the other. 
Then, one night at an inn, they sought the counsel of a wise 
man...and the next morning, at the crack of dawn, 
they lept to the saddle and rode for Bagdad as fast as the 
horses could run, 
What did the wise man tell them? 

Moral: A little wisdom saves a lot of time in solving practical 
problems...and in the practical problems of metal 
turning, we consider ourselves to be wise. 

Metal turning costs are a problem. The chances are that 
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WEIMER 

turning accounts for 25 per cent or more of all machining 
time in your plant. 

There are cases in our files of savings of hundreds of 
dollars a month in the manufacture of a single part by 
the use of Jones & Lamson machines. Our machines are 
designed specifically for the most efficient use of carbide 
tools which can remove metal 200 to 500 per cent faster, 
We have solved many tough cost problems. Solving them 
is our business. 

Be skeptical of the production efficiency of all metal 
turning equipment in your plant. 

Telephone or write for a Jones & Lamson engineer who will 
be glad to consult with you on all phases of your metal 
turning problems, 


Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes ¢ Fay Automatic Lathes® 





Thread Grinders @ Optical Comparators ¢ Automatic Opening 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. Threading Dies and Chasers @ Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies. 








Victory Vacation Year 
1945 — ait SEERA? a 


Peaceful beaches, rugged 
mountains; stately mansions 
with formal gardens, hillsides 
blanketed; with dogwood azaleas, 
rhododendron; good golfing, 
good fishing, good entertain- 
ment at the Barter Theatre in 
Abingdon ... good Southern 
cooking — all this and more 
you’ll find on your vacation in 
VIRGINIA. 


~ VIRGINIA 
COMSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 812 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


pe for FREE Copy 
of Pictorial Booklet 


Historic 
State Capitol 
Richmond 


Motoring amid 
clouds on Sky- 
line Drive 






Mount Ver- 
non, Wash- 
ington's 
Home 


MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILAB LE 
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“The Yeas 
ene] Neys* 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Warning on Land Booms 
Sir:—Recent comparisons of conditions 
existing after World War I and now seem to 
me to overlook two very important factors: 
(1) during World War I thousands bought 
farms and mortgaged their purchases for 
far more than actual or previous values; 
and, (2) I have yet to see any reference to 
the hurried call of W. P.G. Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board [chairman from 
1916 to 1922], for immediate payment of 
existing loans. I was one of those caught 
in the squeeze and I have not forgotten. 
In my own State, a lot of land has 
changed hands, but I do not know of an 
instance where values have even ap- 
proached those of 1917, nor of one where 
the purchaser mortgaged his future as dur- 
ing the period 1917-20. I hope we do not 
have in the offing any such procedure as 
pulled by the Federal Reserve Board in 
1920. That was a crime by the FRB that 
many of us will never forget, although a lot 
of us have finally paid off the debts with 
which we were saddled as a result. 
Greeley, Colo. Hersert E. Mann 


Farm Costs vs. Prices 

Sir:—One would conclude from Mr. 
Boyd’s letter (“The Yeas and Nays,” 
April 26, 1946) that the farmer is in a 
woeful state. Certainly the things he has 
to buy have increased in higher percentage 
than his products, but Mr. Boyd failed to 
point out that the total of these is only 
a minor proportion of his total “take.” 

If the average farmer produced the fol- 
lowing, it would work out like this, on 
Mr. Boyd’s statistics: 





Total 
Increase 
50 acres wheat (17 bu. per acre) $425 
25 acres oats (20 bu. per acre) 125 
30 hogs (250 lbs. avg.) 300 
15 beef cattle (1,000 lbs. avg.) 600 
Total gains $1,450 


Against these increases in sales, he may 
have to buy: 





Increase Total 

10 plow points $ .40 $ 4.00 
4 horse collars 4.00 16.00 
10 pr. gloves 1.00 10.00 
10 shirts 1.50 15.00 
Total $45.00 


And many other supplies, of course. 


-Even so, it looks as if the farmer is still far 


ahead of prewar. 


Rochester, N.Y. Ciarence W. Carrouu 








In 
Philadelphia 


The experience gained 
through continuous 
association with 
Philadelphia business 
enterprises for 143 
years is at the disposal 
of business firms con- 
sidering a Philadelphia 
banking relationship. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 

Organized 1803 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























Advertising in The United 
States News is NEWS.... 
The management staffs, the 
production staffs, the men 
of science, engineering, 
sales, distribution, finance, 
transportation — these men 
are cover-to-cover readers 
because they must keep in- 
formed on national trends. 


The United States News 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 




















An interim dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable June 1, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 11, 1946. 

E. L. NOETZEL 


April 30, 1946 Treasurer 
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FOR BUSY PEOPLE wuo 


MUST KEEP UP WITH A BUSY WORLD 


Official Navy 
.-. empire builder? 


U.S. Army Air Forces 


... how long a period of grace? ... each week more hectic than the last 
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WORLD REPORT Pushes Back the Horizons of Your World 


Momentous days lie ahead. The shooting part.of World War 
II is ended. 


® But have we in the United States the will and the 
determination to follow through on the course to 
which the War committed us, now that War’s unifying 
influence is gone? 


@ How far will Soviet Russia go in her efforts to ex- 
pand her political empire through use of the technique 
she tested out in Iran? 


@ How long can we use the secret of the atomic bomb 
to insure the good behavior of other nations? And 
what happens when this period of grace runs out? 


@ Which way will Latin America go—a realistic Latin 
America which has already taken cognizance of our 
internal dissension and the resulting lack of flow of 
goods to her markets? 


@ How long can democratic England hold out against 
the world tides of rival ideologies? 


-For those thinking people who see the real significance of 
America’s new position in world affairs, for those thinking peo- 
ple who realize our responsibility and recognize our opportunity, 
for those who really want to know what is going on beyond our 
own boundaries, WORLD REPORT is to be published. 


WORLD REPORT, a new weekly magazine—the only one 


WORLD REPORT 


published by 


UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


Here’s Your Invitation 
to Become a 
Charter Subscriber! 









WORLD Report 


Kecopl Your Inevtlalion 
issues, there is to Sip ae am not pleased with the 


of its kind—will be devoted exclusively to reporting, analyzing 
and forecasting the news of international affairs. WORLD RE- 
PORT is dedicated to a greater America through fuller under- 
standing of world events, world problems, world opportunities. 


Every weekly issue will ‘“‘brief”” you on the business, economic 
and political outlook for the world as a whole, and for impor- 
tant nations in particular. 


Special studies—none of them over two pages in length—will 
give you crystal-clear insight into situations of major impor- 
tance—whether they be the world plans of Russia, the struggle 
for foreign oil or rubber sources, trouble in Latin America or 
the Balkans, England's fight against her decline in power, or our 
opportunities for trade in Europe or the Far East. 


Each issue will be liberally illustrated with pictures and charts 
and maps which so often tell the story better than words. Unique 
pictograms will help you grasp the significance of major trends 
at a glance. WORLD REPORT will contain information of 
great value to those who travel or do business in other countries. 


WORLD REPORT will be published by the same organiza- 
tion which now publishes the authoritative, analytical news- 
magazine, The United States News, covering domestic affairs. 

The coupon below entitles you to a Charter Subscription to 
WORLD REPORT at the special Founders’ Rate, $4 for fifty- 
two issues, with the understanding that there will be no charge 
if the first few weekly issues do not please you. Returning this 
coupon promptly will ensure your receipt of Volume I, Number 
1, as soon as it is off the press. 
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Paul Porter, OPA Administrator, is 
dickering quietly with leaders in Con- 
gress on changes in the Price Control 
Act that will keep controls but ease 
their effect on industry’s profits. The 
OPA, in fact, is rushing through large 
numbers of price increases designed 
to temper businessmen’s pressure for 
changes in the present law. 


x &k *& 


President Truman is ready to accept 
a compromise on price control that 
will give business a wider profit base, 
but which, at the same time, will 
retain control over prices in general. 


xk * 


Charles Evans Hughes, former Chief 
Justice of the United States, and 
Owen Roberts, retired associate justice 
of the Supreme Court, both advised 
President Truman to look outside the 
present membership of the Court in 
selecting a Chief Justice to succeed 
the late Harlan Stone. 


xk * * 


President Truman is changing his. 


mind about John L. Lewis. Not long 
ago the President was inclined to play 
up to Mr. Lewis as a potential friend 
and White House spokesman for labor 
in place of Phil Murray, CIO head, 
who had criticized Mr. Truman. All 
during the first weeks of the soft-coal 
strike, the President was quite sure 
that Mr. Lewis would make a deal 
before anything serious happened, and 
only when railroads started to cut off 
service did the White House decide 
that maybe Mr. Lewis wasn’t going 
to play ball after all. 


a ef 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg and John 
Foster Dulles, rather than experts in 
the State Department, are authors, 
along, with State Secretary James 
Byrnes, of the United States plan for 
a 25-year control of Germany in 
which this country would join. Top 
United States Army and Navy of- 
ficials, as well as most State De- 
partment officials, were unaware that 
this plan existed in any formal 
shape. 
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OPA Move to Push*Up Ceilings... Rise in Cost to U.S. 
Of Chinese Truce? . . . Policy Accord of Fiscal Chiefs 


friendly nations in Latin America, 


Mr. Byrnes is trying to find out 
whether Josef Stalin really is the big 
boss in Russia, by letting it be known 
that Generalissimo Stalin in February 
strongly approved the U. S. plan for 
joint administration and control of 
Germany during the 25-year period 
ahead. If the Russians now are cool 
to that plan, as they appear to be, it 
will be an indication that the Stalin 
iews don’t always dominate. 


x * & 


Earl Browder, former head of Amer- 
ican Communists, expects to come 
back from Russia with a clear signal 
to edge William Z. Foster, present 
Communist leader, out of his top job. 
Mr. Browder favors a Communist 
policy of quiet boring from within, 
while Mr. Foster has come out for a 
much more dynamic policy. It seems 
that the Russian party leadership is 
not too pleased by the reaction to 
Mr. Foster’s method. 


K ok 


Reports reaching the U. S. State De- 
partment from Latin America stress 
that the number of Communist agents 
and the vigor of Communist activity 
never were so great as they now are. 


xk * 


General of the Army Dwight Eisen- 
hower is giving his indorsement to 
an Army plan for reapportionment 
of military functions that would 
mean, Marine officers fear, abolition 
of the U.S. Marine Corps. Presi- 
dent Truman, however, has refused to 
warm up to any plan that calls for 
doing away with the Marines. 


kkk 


President Truman is veering a bit 
away from the straight Army-Army 
Air Forces view on merger of the 
services and on the allocation of func- 
tions. He no longer is so sure that the 
Navy should give up all of its land- 
based air-reconnaissance functions or 
its air-transport functions. 


kx 


A way is being found to supply sur- 
plus U. S. military equipment to 


with supplies to include aircraft, 
tanks, guns and smaller naval craft. 
The British, Swedes and Russians 
were tending to push their equipment 
in the Latin-American markets while 
U. S. was hesitating over policy, but 
that hesitation is ending. Argentina is 
not one of the countries to get military 
supplies. 


x* kk 


This country is prepared to maintain 
a very strong position against con- 
cessions to Russia in Tripolitania, the 
Dodecanese Islands and Eritrea. 


K *& *& 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur will continue to run the show 
in Japan, even though the Russians 
are beginning now to build a fire 
under him in an attempt to get more 
joint control. 


kk & 


High State Department officials are 
being pressed by the country’s mili- 
tary leadership to get an understand- 
ing with Argentina’s new President 
Juan Peron in order that Hemisphere 
relations can get straightened out. At 
present, military planning is compli- 
cated by the strained U. S.-Argentine 
relations. 


kkk 


Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board chairman, is finding that Fred 
Vinson, Treasury Secretary, is much 
more ready to co-operate in working 
out money-control policies than was 
former Treasury Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau. The Treasury and Fed- 





eral Reserve now are working together | 
to try to devise means for getting | 


some firmer hold on the money sup- 
ply as an inflation check. 


xx 


General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall, in China seeking a basis fot 
peace between Chinese Nationalists 
and Chinese Communists, still is ex- 
pected to get some kind of truce, but 
he may need to raise the ante in terms 
of promised U.S. dollars and goods. 
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Another Kentucky tradition, 
Kentucky Tavern, the whiskey 
that has always enjoyed the 
Mar- same family ownership, was on 
is for ' its way to fame when Aristides 
ralists ; won the first Kentucky Derby 
is ex- Seventy-one years ago. 

e, but Glenmore Distilleries Company, 
terms Incorporated 

soods. Louisviile, Kentucky 
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RISE OF CRIME IN U.S. 
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TROUBLE FOR TENANTS 





Robert Taft... His Strategic Position in the Senate 


(See People of the Week) 
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The railroad men of the country have left no stone unturned in seeking 
new refinements which will improve both the passenger and freight car 
service of tomorrow. 


A factor of great importance which has made possible smoothness in 
train operation is the Timken Tapered Roller Bearing. 


This advanced product means trains can start with amazing new quiet- 
ness and smoothness—without jar, jerk or jolt and maintain faster and 
more reliable schedules. Hot boxes are wiped out—maintenance and 
operating costs greatly reduced—availability greatly increased. 


Smoothness and new comforts are a demand of the day. Timken 
Roller Bearings answer this need. 


Timken Bearing research, Timken Bearing advanced engineering 
and a sound practical knowledge of requirements are at the disposal of 
railroad executives. Remember to see that the trade-mark “Timken” 
is on every bearing you buy. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 





“All There Is in Bearings” 
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How they keep up 


take-home pay in Russia 


1. By new technical methods which in- 
crease production. 

2. By increasing the productivity of the 
workers. 

These are the steps one Russian plant 
took. The result was a 43% increase in 
hourly output which made possible an in- 
crease in wages. The workers receive war- 
time pay for peace-time work because they 
have increased their production. 


These facts are quoted from a communist 





paper reporting on Russian reconversion. 
The Russians know that wages can be paid 
only out of what a man produces, and to 
get more, a worker must produce more. 


Management in this country, toc, would 
be perfectly willing to increase pay on 
that basis. If workmen and their leaders 
realized that this is the only basis on which 
real wages can be paid, talk of strikes would 
stop and workmen and everyone else could 
get on with prosperity. 
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